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HEINRICH  HEINE. 

Thirteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Heinrich  Heine,  and  it  is  scarcely  yet  de¬ 
cided  what  [)osition  he  is  entitled  to  occupy  in  the 
history  of  European  literature.  Those  who  assign 
him  the  rank  of  a  great  humorist  are  unwilling  to 
number  him  amongst  the  first  jHiets  of  Germany,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  cycle  of  Lessing,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe ;  while  those  who  claim  for 
him  the  throne  vacated  by  Goethe  are  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  humoristic  and  political  side  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Outside  Germany  he  is  best  known  as  a  crit¬ 
ic,  a  satirist,  and  a  humorous  writer.  The  French 
admired  him  as  an  Apollo,  who  flayed  Marsyas 
with  a  grace  and  dexterity  that  rendered  the  oper¬ 
ation,  if  not  painless  to  the  sufferer,  at  least  pleas¬ 
ant  to  the  spectator.  The  Germans,  who  were  best 
able  to  appreciate  the  music  and  beauty  of  his  sing¬ 
ing,  are  only  too  willing  to  forget  the  bitter  things 
he  said  of  them  beyond  the  Rhine.  This  is  easily 
intelligible.  As  a  poet  he  was  German ;  as  a  hu¬ 
morist  he  was  European.  The  many  -visitors  who 
crowded  to  the  sick-chamber  at  Paris,  where  he 
lay  shrunk  to  a  skeleton,  with  a  beard  that  grew 
long  as  a  woman’s  hair  over  the  coverlet,  carried  away 
stories  of  satire  that  conquered  pain,  and  wit  whose 
brightness  apjiroaching  death  could  not  tarnish. 
But  the  songs  of  the  poet  spread  from  the  woods 
and  valleys  of  Germany,  where  they  wore  first 
sung,  and  became  intelligible  only  through  transla¬ 
tion  to  those  wlto  stood  luxtund  his  bed.  An  unfor¬ 
tunate  misunderstanding  between  Heine’s  family 
and  his  publisher  has  hitherto  prevented  the  excel¬ 
lent  editor  of  his  works  from  obtaining  access  to  all 
the  maUTials  for  a  lull  biography.  In  the  mean 
while  his  brother  has  published  a  few  reminiscences 
of  Heinrich’s  youth.*  Such  a  work  could  not  fail 
to  have  a  certain  inU'rest ;  in  most  respects  it  is 
a  jejune  and  meagre  chronicle  of  events  scarcely 
worth  recording.  Until  the  fuller  and  promised 
work  appears,  the  best  magazine  for  the  biogr.apher 
will  be  the  works  and  letters  of  Heine  published  by 
Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Campe,  and  edited  by  Dr. 
Stroiltmann.f 

Heine  was  born  at  Diisseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  De¬ 
cember  13th,  1799.  He  himself  dated  his  birth 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  in  order  that,  as  he 
laughingly  said,  he  might  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 

*  “  ErinnrruDKen  an  Heinrich  Heine  und  Seine  Familie,  von 
•einem  Brnder  Maximilian  Heine.”  Berlin :  Ferd.  DUmmler’s 
Terlagshuchhandlunff.  1868. 

t  "Heine’s  Sammtlicbe  Werke.”  Hamburg':  Hoffmann  und 
Campe.  1865. 


I  first  men  of  the  centuiy.  His  father,  Sigismnnd 
Heine,  belonged,  as  did  his  ancestors,  to  the  mer- 
'  eantile  class.  He  was  a  .Tew,  but,  unlike  his  broth¬ 
er,  Solomon  Heine,  the  Hamburg  banker,  never 
attained  to  considerable  wealth.  He  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  von  Geldern,  the  daughter  of  a  medical  man 
of  some  local  celebrity.  We  do  not  know  much  of 
the  mother  of  Heinrich  Heine,  but  we  do  know  that 
she  always  retained  the  affection  of  her  son,  for  in 
some  of  Ids  latest  letters  to  his  {mblisherhe  is  care¬ 
ful  that  she  should  be  provided  with  early  copies  of 
his  w'orks,  and  that  parts,  which  he  believed  coidd 
not  be  pleasing  to  her,  should  be  removed  from  the 
copies  which  she  received. 

Heinrich  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  who  was 
still  alive.  It  is  to  this  sister  that  the  well-kno-wn 
poem,  “  Mein  Kind,  wir  waren  Kinder,”  is  addressed. 
Heinrich  was  entered  as  pupil  in  the  Diisseldorf 
Gymnasium.  He  has  given  an  account  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  derived  from  that  institution  :  — 

“  Everything  was  to  be  learnt  by  rote  :  Greek,  Histo¬ 
ry,  Geography,  Chronology.  And  yet  many  benefits 
have  come  to  me  from  such  study.  For  if  I  had  not 
known  the  Roman  kings  in  order  it  would  have  been  af¬ 
terwards  iK;rfectly  indifferent  to  me  whether  Niebuhr  had 
])rovcd  or  liad  not  proved  that  they  never  existed  at  all. 
And  if  I  had  not  known  those  dates  how  could  I  after¬ 
wards  have  found  my  way  about  big  Berlin,  where  one 
house  is  as  like  another  as  two  rain-drops,  and  where  you 
cannot  find  your  friends  unless  you  keep  the  number  of 
their  houses  in  your  head  'f  I  used  to  allot  my  friends 
some  historical  event,  whose  date  coincided  with  the 
numbers  of  their  houses,  so  that  I  could  easily  know  the 
number  by  thinking  of  the  date ;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  I  never  saw  a  friend  without  his  suggesting  some 
historical  event.  For  instance,  if  I  met  my  tailor,  I  im¬ 
mediately  thought  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  when  I 
saw  the  welWrcssed  banker,  Gnmi)cl,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  occurred  to  me.  When  I  met  a  certain  in¬ 
solvent  Portuguese  friend,  I  thought  of  the  flight  of 
Mahomet ;  when  I  saw  the  University  chancellor,  a 
man  whose  severe  integrity  is  well  known,  I  rcmembereil 
the  death  of  Ilaman. 

“  But  as  regards  Latin,  you  have  no  idea  how  involved 
it  is.  The  Romans  would  never  have  found  time  to 
con(|Ucr  the  world  if  they  had  been  first  obliged  to  leant 
Latin.  This  happy  people  knew  in  their  cradles  what 
nouns  have  an  accusative  in  im.  I,  on  the  contraiw, 
must  learn  them  by  rote  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  Stilh 
it  is  a  grand  thing  that  I  know  them.  For  instance,  if 
on  the  20th  July,  1825,  when  I  had  to  dispute  publicly 
in  the  hall  at  Gilttingen,  I  had  said  sinanem  instead  of 
sinapim,  the  undergraduates  present  might  have  detect¬ 
ed  it,  and  that  would  have  bren  for  me  an  eternal  dis¬ 
grace.  T7.S,  bwis,  sitis,  tussis,  cucumis,  amussis,  tmmabis, 
sinapis,  these  words,  which  have  made  such  a  noise  in 
the  world,  have  done  so  by  pretending  to  belong  to  a 
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certain  class,  niid  yet  remaining  exceptions.  For  this  thehoiiseofPhilip  Veit,anditwaHtothissocietythat 
reason  I  esteem  them  liighly ;  and  that  I  always  have  some  of  Heine’s  early  pieces,  such  as  the  “  North 
them  at  cotninund,  should  any  unforeseen  need  eome  up-  Sea  Poems,”  were  first  submitted.  Among  them 
on  me  to  use  them,  gives  me  in  ni«|'y  a  gloomy  hour  of  :  Professor  Hans,  the  Jurist,  author  of 

life  much  ...ward  comfort  and  delight.  ^  “Development  of  Hereditarj- 

Front  this  G_vmnasium,  Heine  proceeded  to  study  Right”;  Lessman  Lehrmati,  ladter  known  under 
law  at  Bonn,  which  he  seems  soon  to  have  left,  and  the  name  of  A  hki  IiuI,  a  critic  and  lifelong  friend  of 
at  Gottingen.  Here  he  began  his  tragwlies,  “  Al-  Heine;  Dr.  Zung,’ tlie  Orientalist;  and  Mendels- 
mansor  ”  and  “  Ratcliffe  ” ;  but  having  violated  the  sohn,  the  father  of  Felix  the  musician,  who  was  then 
university  duelling-regulations,  he  was  comptdled  tc  a  boy  “  with  large,  dreamy,  poetical  eyes.” 

\ea\ehy  a,  roiiifiliiim  alM-itnill.  idle  two  years  Heine  spent  at  Berlin  seem  to 

He  had  already  won  sonietliing  of  the  reputation  have  been  his  happiest.  Reckless,  joyous,  keen  in 
of  a  poet.  He  ha.1  jmblished,  in  1821,  a  small  vol-  thi-  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he  yet  found  time  to  write 
ume  of  pomns,  and  these  were  so  successful  that  letters  which  reflect  the  careless  liai.jiiness  of  his 
Rassniann  included  him  anion"  the  celebrities  whom  nature  to  the  Rheuisli  journals  n*views  of  Ross- 
he  noticed  in  his  year-book  for  1822.  Tlie  work,  maun’s,  Rousseau's,  Sniets’s,  Beer’s,  and  Henzel’s 
small  as  it  was,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Baron  works,  and  to  bring  out  his  own  tragedies.  But  as 
dc  la  Motte  Fouipie,  who  wrote  a  j.oem  and  an  af-  yet  lie  was  untouched  by  the  terrible  nervous 
fectiouate  letter  to  Heine.  disease,  t.)  the  inheritance  of  which  he  so  stK.n  suc- 

lu  1822  he  continued  his  studies  at  Berlin.  He  ceeded.  ' 

attended  the  lecturos  of  Hegel,  whose  influence  up-  After  leaving  Berlin  be  resided  fi.r  some  time  1 
on  him  was  never  obliterated ;  and  he  further  had  with  his  family  at  Liineburg  and  Hamburg.  Dw- 
the  good  fi.rtune  to  be  admitted  to  the  Iw'st  literary  ing  to  the  illness  of  his  father  they  seem  to  have 
circles.  The  friend.ships  ll.rmed  at  this  time  were  liecn  in  a  measure  deiR-iideiit  u[K.n  the  generosity  : 
the  warmest  that  he  made,  and  doubtless  gave  the  of  the  rich  Solomon  Il.dne  ;  an.l  the  proud  nature  | 
direction  to  liis  after  career.  These  naturally  be-  of  Heinrich  who  hated  the  Ixiunty  that  his  jKisition 
gan  witli  the  mercantile  class,  to  wdioiii  his  uncle  coiiijiclled  him  to  take,  embittered  the  relationship 
Solomon  could  give  liim  an  introduction,  and  esj)e-  between  himself  and  his  uncle’s  family.  His  letters 
cially  with  a  friend  of  the  family,  Moses  Moser,  to  Moser  show  bow  eagerly  he  looked  forward  to  a 
He  was  one  of  tliose  men,  not  uncommon  in  Ger-  ]>osition  of  indcjKaideiice,  which,  alas  1  he  never 
many,  who,  though  engaged  in  active  business,  an.  entirely  reached.  It  was,  |K“rhaps,  the  feeling  of 
enthusiastic  students.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  <.f  unwilling  dependence  that  gave  rise  to  much  of  the 
Hegel,  and  his  friendship  with  Heine  lasted  until  cynicism  which  marked  and  marred  his  best  works, 
his  own  death  in  1838.  On  leaving  the  .society  of  Moser,  too,  a  strong  roac- 

“  I  do  not  like  vou,”  said  Heine,  in  a  letter  to  him  at  his  mind  set  in  against  the  Jews,  and  he  was 

this  time,  “iRt-ause  you  are  a  niaguzinc  of  virtue,  and  already  beginning  to  reap  the  conse.mences  of  Ws 
know  Simnish,  and  Syriac  and  Hegelian,  Kiiglisli,  Arn-  free  and  out-Ej)oken  criticisms.  *•  How  I  despise 
bic,  and  lliiidostuni,  and  have  lent  me  your  overcoat  this  j.ack  of  men,”  ho  writes,  “  the  iincircumcisi'd 
ami  money,  and  have  worried  yourself  iilMjut  me  and  so  with  the  circumcised !  ”  Perhaps,  at  this  time  he 
forth.  I  like  you,  ]x.rhaps,  only  for  a  silly  trick  of  man-  desi.ised  the  circumci.^ed  most.  Whih*  at  Berlin 
ner  I  have  noticed  in  you  and  a  few  absurd  expressions  jjnion  fi.r  Culture  and 

that  Science,  and  bad  promised  to  write  for  a  magazine 

^nirrm^mtimenL^^^^  which  bad  been  planned.  But  the  ea.  ly  n.rmlx.rs 

“1  had  a  Pole  for  a  friend,  for  whon.  1  would  lave  pfffnded  his  delicate  literary  tasU‘.  “  I  have  read 
drunk  inysulf  to  deatli ;  or  rather  for  whom  I  would  wrote  to  the  editor,  l)r.  Zuiiji,  “  but  1  must 

have  stood,  and  would  still  st..nd  to  1k‘  shot,  and  the  candidly  confess  that  the  greatest  j.art,  yes,  three 

fellow  was  not  worth  a  single  jK.nny,  and  was  dirty,  and  j.arts,  of  the  tlurd  numbi-r  is  unpleasant  on  account 

had  the  most  abominable  j.nncipies,  —  but  he  had  a  of  the  negligent  style.  I  don’t  want  Goethe’s  style, 
guttural  ^  sound  with  ^yhich  he  could  say  the  word,  but  an  intelligible  one.  I  have  studied  all  tbrms  of 
‘  What  ?  in  so  astounding  a  manner  that  at  this  very  German,  —  Saxon  German,  Swabltin  German,  and 
moinciU  I  can  t  think  of  it  without  wee-piiig  ami  laugh-  Franconian  German,  — but  our  Magazine  (Jerman 

. . .  . . . . .  gives  me  more  difficulty  than  any.  Impress,  I  im- 

It  was  j)erhaj)s  to  Moser  that  Heine  owed  his  in-  plore  you,  upon  your  colleagues  in  the  magazine  the 
troduction  to  \  arnhageii  vou  Ense  and  his  wife,  —  imiiortanee  of  culture  in  style,  without  which  the 
“  the  mother  of  young  Germany  ”  as  she  was  called,  other  culture  cannot  be  advanced.” 

In  her  drawing-room  Heine,  whom  she  had  named  nus  advice  may  not  have  been  without  effect. 

“  the  untutored  darling  of  the  graces,”  met  the  The  fourth  number  never  aj.peared.  ■ 
best  intellectual  society  of  the  capital.  All  sciences  An  arrangement  with  his  uncle  was  shortly  made, 
and  arts  were  reprosc'nted  at  her  reunions.  Hegel,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  again  to  Gdt- 
the  two  Humboldts,  Rauch,  Schleiermacher,  Hitzig,  tingen  to  read  finally  for  his  degree.  It  was  also  | 
and  Chamisso  met  each  other  there,  and  contact  deemed  advisable  for  his  subse(|uent  employment 
with  such  men  must  have  left  a  certain  mark  upon  under  the  Prussian  Government  tliat  he  should  be 
the  quick  and  sensitive  nature  of  Heine.  baptized.  In  this  matter  he  was  o|)jx)8ed  tt»  the 

But  while  admission  to  this  society  developed  the  wishes  of  his  family.  Not  that  liis  objections  were 
Hellenistic  side  of  his  character,  the  Hebraism  in  upon  religious  grounds.  “  You  can  easily  infer,” 
him  was  deepened  by  his  close  and  constant  famil-  he  says,  “  that  baptism  has  no  meaning  for  me,  and 
iarity  >viih  another  circle  which  included  his  inti-  that  even  as  a  symbol  I  esteem  it  of  little  importance, 
mate  inends.  Most  of  the  members  of  tliis  society  and  that  under  the  circumstances  and  in  the  man- 
were  Jews,  and  if  their  names  are  not  so  well  known  ner  in  which  it  would  be  performed  in  my  case,  it 
as  tho.se  that  clustered  around  Hegel  and  Von  would  have  for  others  but  httle  significance.  Me,  in- 
Ense,  they  had  certainly  no  less  influence  upon  the  deed,  it  might  influence  to  devote  myself  still  more  fe 
young  poet.  They  met  every  Thursday  evening  in  battle  for  the  rights  of  my  unhappy  race,  but  I  think  it 
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beneath  my  dignity,  and  a  blot  ii{)on  my  honor,  that 
I  should  be  baptized  in  order  to  gain  a  civil  a|>- 
jwintnient  in  Prussia.” 

He  yielded,  however,  to  the  solicitations  of  bis 
family,  and  was  baptized  l)efore  setting  out  for 
Gottingen.  His  uncle  allowed  him  a  year  for  study 
and  during  this  period  he  worked  hard,  —  so  harl 
that  the  nervous  headaches  to  which  he  was  now 
subject  seriously  affeeted  his  health.  Meanwhile 
lus  uncle  ap|)ears  to  have  pursued  an  illiberal  jx)l- 
icy  towards  him.  Perhai)s  we  can  hardly  judge  the 
circumstances  fairly.  Ordiiuuily  Solomon  Heine 
was  a  man  of  strict  justice,  occasionally  of  great 
generosity,  and  several  charitable  institutions  at 
Hamburg  still  testify  at  once  to  his  commercial  suc¬ 
cess  and  his  munificence.  But  Heine  always  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  that  his  cousins  poisoned  the  mind 
of  his  uncle  towards  him.  'Fliis  is  (juite  possible ; 
hut  the  pride  and  impetuosity  of  the  j)oet  may  have 
tended  mon*  to  hived  misunderstandings  In-tween 
them  than  Heine  himself  would  have  admitted. 
For  long  [lerioils  of  time  he  did  not  write  to  his 
uncle  lest  he  should  lie  sup|)osed  by  the  family  at 
Hamburg  to  be  attacking  him  with  captdtiones  be- 
nevolent'uK.  But  his  ihealth  failed  him  so  much 
that  he  was  compelled  to  ask  for  another  half-year 
to  complete  his  studies,  which  he  had  lieen  obliged 
to  suspend  for  some  time  during  the  first  year.  In 
this  interval  of  rest  he  undertook  a  walking  tour 
over  the  Harz  district.  It  is  this  journey  which 
he  describes  in  the  now  celebrated  Harzrtuse.” 
Upon  his  return  he  wrote  to  Moser  about  it 
thus :  — 

“  It  did  me  a  great  deal  of  gisid,  and  I  feel  myself 
much  stronger  through  the  Journey.  I  went  on  foot, 
and  mostly  alone,  wandered  over  the  whole  Harz,  passed 
by  fair  hills  and  valleys,  and  breathed  fresh  air  once 
more.  I  saw  innch  that  was  beautifni  and  lovely,  and 
if  jurisprudence  had  not  followed  me  spectre-like,  I 
should  have  found  the  world  very  beautiful.  I  could  tell 
you  much  about  this  Harz  journey,  but  I  have  aln-ady 
l)^uu  to  write  it  down,  and  sliall  have  it  (iiiite  ready  this 
winter.  There  will  also  appear  verses  in  it,  which  will 
plea.se  you  —  fair  and  noble  feelings,  and  such-like  sen¬ 
timental  rubbish.  What  can  one  dot  Of  a  truth  the 
Opposition  to  etHde  conventionalism  is  a  thankless  busi¬ 
ness.”  * 


But  the  ‘‘  Harzreise,”  originall}  intended  for  a 
magiizine,  and  written  for  jiecuniary  reasons,  tlid 
not  appear  until  atler  Heine  h.ad  taken  his  degree, 
in  .July,  1825.  Later  some  of  his  literary  oppo¬ 
nents  averrtul  that  he  had  purchased  his  diploma, 
and  he  used  to  sav  that  he  could  bear  any  attack 
except  that  ujxm  liis  academical  honors.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  read  the  name  of  that  “  most  high  and  jmis- 
sant  monarch  George  IV.,  King  of  (m“at  Britain 
iind  Hanover,”  upon  Heine’s  diploma. 

Of  Hugo,  Prorector  of  the  University,  Heine 
spoke  warmly,  and  the  recognition  of  lus  talent, 
which  he  obtained  from  him,  was  of  a  nature  to  fill 
the  piet  with  gratitude.  For  some  time  after  this 
be  lived  at  Hamburg.  As  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  nature  of  the  man,  he  was  now  bitter 
against  the  Christians.  “  I  assure  you,”  he  .says  to 
Moser,  “  had  the  laws  allowed  me  to  steal  silver 
spoons,  1  would  never  have  been  baptized,” 

In  1826  appeared  the  “  Buch  le  Grand,”  and  the 
^ond  volume  of  the  “  Keisebilder,”  and  in  the 
following  year  Heine  visited  England.  Much  has 
been  said  of  his  dislike  to  this  country,  —  a  dislike 
which  culminated  with  his  personal  experience  of 
ns.  He  disliked  the  people,  he  disliked  their  mode 


of  life,  he  disliked  most  of  all  the  climate,  “  nothing 
but  fog,  coal-smoke,  porter,  and  Canning.” 

It  is  (lerhaps  well  we  should  learn  what  a  man 
like  Heine  thought  of  our  countn  forty-two  years 
ago,  especially'  as  we  may  hope  that  our  faults  are 
not  the  same  now  as  they  were  then.  It  is,  at 
least,  not  true  of  us  now  that  our  most  frequented 
amusements  are  lioxing,  cock-fighting,  and  public 
executions,  though,  alas !  we  still  bring  our  “  sim¬ 
ple  vegetables  to  table,  boiled  in  water,  exactly  as 
God  made  them.”  But  it  was  esjiecially  the  hard 
mechanical  nature  of  the  English  mind  that  Heine 
could  not  tolerate  ;  our  lack  of  mental  flexibility 
seemed  to  him  a  melancholy  born  of  unwholesome 
air  and  unjustifiable  pride.  Not  only  the  iron,  but 
the  cold,  unvarying  rc‘gularity  of  our  machinery, 
had  entered  into  our  souls  and  chilled  and  impris¬ 
oned  all  intellectual  life.  AVe  sometimes  ask  with 
no  little  self-satisfaction,  AVhat  would  bc^  the  feel¬ 
ings  cf  a  ( Jreek,  could  he  be  transjiorted  firoin  an¬ 
cient  Athens  to  one  of  our  commercial  centres? 
Perhaps  we  may  have  a  sufficiently  correct  answer 
in  the  words  of  Heine  :  — 

The  jK’rfectioii  of  the  miwhiiiery  which  is  everywhere 
employed,  and  whicli  has  su|)erseded  .so  much  of  human 
effort,  .seemed  to  me  something  wrong ;  this  artificial 
motion  of  wheels,  bars,  cylinders,  the  myriad  little  hooks, 
jH'gs,  and  teeth  which  circle  in  almost  passionate  revo¬ 
lution,  tilled  me  with  horror.  The  accuracy,  correct¬ 
ness,  rigor,  and  punctuality  in  the  life  of  the  English 
troubled  me  in  an  etpial  degree.  For  as  in  England  the 
machines  .seem  human,  so  too  the  men  appear  machines. 
Wooil,  and  iron,  and  brass  seem  there  to  have  arrogated 
to  themsedves  the  intellect,  and  to  have  gone  mad 
thiDugh  excess  of  it  whilst  the  demented  man,  like  a 
hollow  spectre,  jierforms  mechanically  his  customary 
business,  and  at  the  fixed  minute  devours  l>ecfsteaks, 
speaks  in  Parliament,  brushes  his  nails,  mounts  the 
stage-coiich,  or  hangs  himself.” 

Agtiin :  — 

“  It  is  when  we  meet  them  in  foreign  countries,”  he 
says  of  the  English,  “  that  their  defects  arc  so  unplea.s- 
antly  prominent.  They  are  the  divinities  of  dniness, 
who  hurry  at  full  spectl  through  all  lands  in  brightly 
lacipiered  chariots,  and  leave  behind  them  everywhere  a 
gray  dust-cloud  of  gloom.  To  this  may  be  added  their 
curiosity  without  interest,  their  elaliorate  awkwardness, 
their  insolent  stiffness,  their  narrow  selfishness,  and  their 
dreary  delight  in  all  melancholy  circumstances.” 

Heine’s  journey  to  England  was  under  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances.  At  that  time,  at  least,  he 
could  not  sjieak  English,  and,  though  here,  he 
viewed  things  from  the  outside.  His  opinion  of 
English  society  was  in  some  measure  derived  from 
his  unfavorable  notions  of  the  young  Hanoverian 
nobles  whom  he  met  at  Gottingen  and  Nordeney. 
These  outdid  the  Fmglish  aristocracy  in  their  exclu¬ 
siveness  and  jiride  of  pedigree,  and  we  may  rea¬ 
sonably  hojie  that  it  was  some  mistaken  memory 
that  prompted  him  to  tell  the  verger  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  as  he  handed  him  his  fee,  that  he  would 
willingly  tave  given  him  more  if  the  collection  had 
been  complete. 

At  tlie  elosv^  of  this  year  appeared  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Buch  der  Lieder.”  All  the  poems  had 
apfieared  before  ;  some,  to  which  reference  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made,  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
did  not  anticipate  a  long  life  for  the  book.  “It 
will  sail  away,”  he  said,  “  like  a  harmless  merchant- 
ship  under  tire  protection  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  ‘  Reisebilder  ’  quietly  into  the  sea  of  oblivion.” 
But  the  war-spirit  was  on  him,  and  he  waa  now 
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ready  to  do  battle  with  the  whole  world.  “  The 
third  volume  shall  be  a  man-of-war,  far  more  fear¬ 
fully  equipped ;  the  cannons  shall  be  of  gi'eater 
calibre,  and  I  have  discovered  quite  a  new  powder 
for  them.  Neither  shall  it  carry  so  much  ballast 
as  the  second  volume.” 

To  fit  out  this  vessel  with  its  cannon  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  Heine  travelled  through  Italy,  where  he 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  following  year.  The  vol¬ 
ume  proved  to  be  all  that  he  had  promised,  and 
exhibited  the  characteristics  of  its  author  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree.  He  had  now  taken  up  the  line 
of  opposition  to  all  restraint.  The  new  wine  was 
beginning  to  crack  the  old  bottles.  Heine  declared 
his  mission  to  be  the  liberation  of  humanity.  He 
meant  to  fight  for  uncompromising  freedom  in  re¬ 
ligion  and  polities.  He  resigned  the  poet’s  laurels 
for  the  warrior’s  sword,  which  he  prayed  might  be 
laid  upon  his  coffin.  That  sword  he  wielded  fear¬ 
lessly,  indeed,  recklessly,  in  this  volume.  And  vet 
the  movement  of  later  and  present  thought  bas 
demonstrated  how  much  fai'ther  than  his  contempo¬ 
raries  he  saw.  The  following  passage  shows,  too, 
how  tenderly,  and  yet  how  boldly,  he  could  speak 
upon  religious  subjects :  — 

“  Only  so  long  as  religions  have  to  comi)ete  with  one 
another,  and  are  far  more  persecuted  than  ])ersccuting, 
are  they  noble  and  honorable  ;  for  then  alone  are  inspi¬ 
ration,  sacrifice,  martyrs,  and  palms  possible.  How 
beautiful,  how  screnclv  fair,  how  unutterably  sweet  was 
the  Christianity  of  the  carlv  centuries,  whilst  it  still 
resembled  its  divine  Fonnder  in  the  heroism  of  suffering ! 
There  lingeretl  yet  the  l>eautiful  story  of  an  undeclared 
divinity,  who  wandered  in  the  fair  form  of  youth  under 
the  palms  of  Palestine,  who  j)rcached  love,  and  revealed 
the  doctrines  of  freedom  and  equality,  which  the  reason 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  has  since  recognized  as  true. 
Compare  with  that  religion  of  Christ  the  several  Chris¬ 
tianities  that  hfive  been  established  in  the  several  coun¬ 
tries  as  state-religions,  —  the  Itomaii  Catholic  Church, 
or  that  Catholicism  without  poetry  which  we  sec  jtre- 
vailing  in  England  ns  High  Church,  —  that  decaving 
skeleton  of  belief,  from  which  all  bloom  and  life  Iiave 
passed  away.” 

The  great  blot  which  disfigurt's  this  work  is  the 
attack  made  upon  Count  von  Platen.  Nowhere  is 
Heine’s  style  so  masterly  in  invective,  so  glittering 
and  incisive,  as  in  this  unjust  and  unwarrantable 
criticism.  The  Count  von  Platen  is  an  admirable 
writer.  He  was  a  i)rofound  scholar  in  Greek,  Ori¬ 
ental  and  modern  literature,  and  a  true  poet.  By 
his  studies  and  tastes  he  belonged  to  the  Classical 
School,  and  his  poems  take  their  color,  and  often 
their  form,  from  tne  antique  models.  Heine  at  this 
time  chose  to  consider  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
Romantic  School,  and  had,  it  may  be,  a  right,  on 
this  ground,  to  deem  Von  Platen  his  opjKinent. 
That  he  had  any  other  cause  is  now  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  ;  but  he  attacks  the  poetry,  the  poverty,  the 
person  of  his  rival,  with  a  virulence  which  no  dis¬ 
similarity  of  tastes,  no  opposition  of  artistic  creed 
could  palliate.  He  gave  his  enemies — and  they 
were  many  — just  reason  of  conqilaint ;  he  alienat¬ 
ed  some  of  his  warmest  and  oldest  friends ;  he 
displeased  all.  This  defection  of  friends,  and 
general  rising  of  foes,  rather  than  any  imminent 
political  danger,  determined  Heine  to  take  uji  his 
rc'idence  in  Paris,  amongst  the  joyous,  light-hearted 
people  who  contrasted  so  favorably  with  the  “  Pliil- 
istine  faces  ”  of  his  own  land. 

From  1881,  then,  Heine  seldom  left  Paris,  except 
to  make  short  visits  to  the  French  watering-places. 
He  began  at  once  a  series  of  political  letters  to  the 
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Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  some  of  which  he 
collected  and  piiblished  with  his  name  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  To  these  he  prefixed  a  bold  preface 
which  could  not  fail  to  displease  the  Prussian  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Geniian  edition  was  much  mutilated 
bv  the  censor,  and  henceforth  Heine  fought  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  Germany  with  zeal,  and  not 
without  success.  His  letters  to  his  publisher  for 
many  years  are  a  history  of  the  long  war  between 
himself  as  the  head  of  the  “  Young  Germany  ” 
party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  literary  censorship 
of  the  authorities  on  the  other.  “If  I  wish  to  in¬ 
sert,”  he  says,  “  in  the  Hamburg  journal  a  notice 
under  the  births :  my  wife  ‘  has  been  safely  deliv¬ 
ered  of  a  daughter,  beautiful  as  liberty,’  there  conies 
the  censor  with  liis  red-pencil,  and  beautiful  aii  lib- 
erty  is  crossed  out.  How  long  is  this  to  be  iKJssi- 
ble  ?  I  know  not.” 

Of  his  political  letters  little  need  now  be  said. 
Tlie  significance  of  a  newspaper  correspondence 
written  in  the  heat  of  events  is  necessarily  tran¬ 
sient.  In  1833,  however,  appeared  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  prose  works  he  had  vet  published ; 
it  was  a  critical  history  of  modern  German  litera¬ 
ture,  and  appeared  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  time 
in  France  and  Germany.  In  lioth  countries  it  at¬ 
tracted  immense  attention.  Nor  was  it  unnoticed 
in  England.  The  Quarterly  Review  criticised  it, 
and  spoke  of  the  new  luminary  that  had  risen  upon  | 
its  horizon  as  “  a  star  malign  in  its  influence,  j 
wavering  in  its  orbit,  and  unsteady  in  its  light.”  j 
The  first  volume  contains  a  history  of  religion  and  ! 
philosophy  from  Luther,  through  Kant,  to  Hegel.  ! 
The  design  of  the  work  is  tofshow  how  the  idea  of 
Christianity  and  the  idea  of  Protestantism  had  to 
free  themselves  from  the  encumbrances  that  grew 
around  them,  and  must  eventually  result  in  Pan¬ 
theism.  The  idea  itself  suffers  no  loss,  cannot  be 
injured :  — 

“  Voltaire  could  injure  only  the  Imdy  of  Christianity. 
All  his  jests  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  history ;  all  his 
pleasantries  directed  against  dogma  and  cult ;  against 
the  Bible,  the  most  sacred  l)ook  of  humanity  ;  against 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  fairest  flower  of  poesy ;  the  entire 
lexicon  of  philoso])hicnl  arrows  which  ho  discharged 
against  the,  priestcraft  of  the  clergy,  touched  only  the 
jatrishable  body  of  Christianity,  not  its  inner  reality,  nor 
Its  deeiK'r  spirit,  —  not  its  unassailable  soul.  For 
Christianity  is  an  idea,  and,  as  such,  inviolable  and  im¬ 
mortal.” 

It  was  Luther  who  first  broke  open  the  prison- 
house  of  thought,  and  set  Protestantism  free.  But 
Protestantism  had  already  begun  to  act  upon  Eu¬ 
rope.  Even  Leo  X.  was  a  Protestant,  in  virtue  of 
his  sunnv  artistic  nature  against  the  cold,  melan¬ 
choly  spiritual  doctrines  of  Catholicism. 

“  As  they  jirotestcd  at  Witfcmbnrg  in  Latin  prose,  so 
they  protested  at  Rome  in  color,  in  stone,  and  nthiet 
rime.  Or  do  not  the  jiowcrful  marble  figures  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  the  laugliiug  faces  of  Giulu  Homano’s 
nvmphs,  and  the  intoxicated  delight  in  life  of  Ludo¬ 
vico’s  i-erscs,  make  a  Protestant  antithesis  to  the  lan¬ 
guishing  iiielancholy  of  Catholicism?  The  painters  of 
Italy  engaged  in  far  more  etfectivc  polemics  than  did 
the  Saxon  theologians.  The  blooming  flesh-tints  upon 
the  paintings  of  Titian  are  all  Protestantism.  The 
graces  of  his  Venus  are  more  real  theses  than  those 
which  the  German  monk  fi.xcd  on  the  church  door  of 
Wittemburg.” 

Yet  Heine  is  far  from  underrating  the  genius  and 
influence  of  Luther. 

“  Renown,”  he  says,  “  eternal  renown  to  the  dear 
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class.’  Now  does  Herr  August  Wilhelm  Sehlegel  belong  It  was  an  unfortunate,  production.  Borne  was  an 
to  the  first  or  second  class  !  Some  say  he  is  no  poet,  able  critic,  an  older  man  than  Heine,  and  had  at 
others  say  he^js  a  very  bad  one,  I  am  (piito  certain  he  is  qjjq  time  shown  him  much  kindness.  Tlie  two  men 
no  I’aganini.’  Jiad  at  first  the  same  political  views,  and  Borne, 

In  1834  appeared  the  third  and  last  volume  on  like  Heine,  was  com|Hdled  to  nuit  (Jermanv.  'ITie 
(lermany.  In  the  jirevious  volumes  Heine  had  en-  revolution  attracted  him  to  Paris,  whert^  he  wel- 
deavored  to  show  that  Pantheism  was  the  true  re-  coined  his  friend  upon  his  arrival.  But^  they  ilrift. 
Union  of  Germanv.  It  was  a  return,  he  timed,  to  ed  farther  and  farther  apart,  and  their  intimacy 
the  old  mvtholo'4',  which  pimpled  the  woods  and  was  broken  Vitf.  The  fault  lay  with  Heine.  lie 
“piny  mountains”  with  gods,  and  made  the  ele-  had  assumed  the  iiosition  of  a  denux-rat  and  a  par- 
ments  their  dwelling-places.  The  stories  of  fairies,  tisan,  a  most  difficult  one  liir  an  artist  to  keep, 
pixies,  demons,  and  devils  which  Luther  believed  Already  he  .saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  in  the 
in,  though  he  denied  the  spiritual  power  of  the  ilemocracy  ot  the  future  beauty  must  yield  to  expe- 
Pope,  were  trai’cs  of  the  former  religion  :  they  wen*  diency,  poetry  to  commonplace  commerce.  Coa- 
the  crumbliri"  fragments  of  the  northern  Pantheon,  sistent  communism,  the  eqna'ity  and  fratei  nity  for 
The  love  of  the  Romanticists  for  the  Middle  Ages,  which  he  was  fighting,  would  certainly  disis  nsc 
and  their  pi-efiTence  of  mediieval  subjects,  were  in  with  the  nightingale  .song  of  the  lyrist  and  the 
reality  the  i-esult  of  a  secret,  hallmoiiscious  love  ol'  flower-like  beauty  of  art.  And  so  a  reaction  in  his 
primeval  P.ir.theism,  whose  relics  were  inucli  more  own  mind  set  in  against  bis  party,  and  their  resi-nt- 
abuudant  in  medieval  times.  Tiiey  were  preserved  ment  was  as  natural  as  it  was  bitter.  After  Biirne’s 
in  the  stories  of  magic  and  witchcraft,  and  in  many  death  Heme  published  tliis  account  id  their  rela- 
of  the  otherwise  ine-xplicable  customs  and  savings  tionshiji,  in  which,  of  course,  Iliirne  is  made  to  fit;- 
of  the  jicople.  The  simll  of  the  buried  gods,  dead,  ;ire  ridiculously.  I'lie  hook  aroused  many  slumlier- 
despised,  but  not  altogether  tbrgotti'n  by  the  true  ing  hatreds  in  Germany  against  the  author,  and 
children  of  the  soil,  and  some  day  to  come  back  and  involved  him  in  a  duel.  Some  passages  he  afte^ 
reign  again,  was  strong  upon  the  poetic  imagina-  wards  voluntarily  snpjiressed.  I'he  really  valuable 

tion  of  Heine  : _  of  the  volume  is  a  kind  of  intermezzo  written 

at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  the  island  of  lleli- 
.  surclv  something  more  than  a  nierc  talile  jjoiand,  and  contains  a  description  of  tlie  etfeet  the 


in  the  belief  that  Kaiser  Priedcriel.,  the  old  BaH.anissa,  proiliiccd  even  at  that  distance  from 

IS  not  dead,  but  that  he  ned,  when  tlie  hosts  ot  iinests  ,,  .  .  1 

pa-ssed  liim,  to  a  mountain  called  Kyrt’lia.lser.  ^Thev  tlii|^eentre  ot  the  gweat  strugg  e. 
sav  he  lies  eonce.ilcl  there  with  his  whole  court,  until  eelehrated  Ins  marriage 

the  day  shall  come  when  he  will  once  mom  appear  in  the  with  a  Parisian  lady,  Mathilde  Creseentia  Mirat. 

She  had  already  lived  some  years  with  him  as  his 


world  to  make  the  German  jieople  happy.  This  moun¬ 


tain  is  in  Tliuriiigia,  not  far  from  Nordhanscii.  1  have  wife,  and  remained  his  greatest  consolation  in  the 
often  passed  it,  and  one  lair  winter  night  I  remained  there  terrib'e  misfortune  of  hi.s  later  years.  'ITieir  union 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  cried  again  and  again,  was  eliildless.  Late  in  the  same  year  was  printed 
‘Come,  Barharossa,  come,’  and  iiiy  heart  burned  like  the  ptiein  of  “  Atta  Troll,”  and  in  184-1,  “  Germany, 


fire  in  iny  breast,  and  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks.  _ Winter  Storv  ” 

But  he  came  not,  the  Ixdoved  Kaiser  rrieilerieh,  and  I  i>  .  .u  e  .  i  r-  ’  i  -  i  i  •  ii  -  »  i  i 

could  onlv  embr.;ce  the  nxk  in  whieh  he  ilwclls.”  a''? 

hte  liail  been  impending  was  now  imminent;  and 

This  third  volume  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  in  1818,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  last  revolution,  he 
popular  belief  connected  witii  these  superstitions,  w.is  l;vid  upon  the  sick  couch,  never  again  to  rise 
Kobolds,  dwarfs,  elves,  trolls,  pixies,  and  fairies  whole.  His  disease  was  a  soflenir.g  of  the  sjiinal 
meet  with  a  loving  hi.'itori.au.  And  it  is  extraordi-  marrow.  'I’he  jiain  caused  him  jicrpctual  sleepless- 
nary  that  these  airy  creatures  still  retain  such  vital-  ness,  and  his  nerves  wert“  so  paralyzed  that  he  had 
ity  in  Germany.  With  us  the  migration  of  the  to  raise  his  eyelid  with  his  hand.  For  eight  years 
fairies  took  place  long  ago,  and  it  was  not  the  main  he  lay  almost  without  |)ower  of  motion,  and  had  to 
body  that  Shakespeare  saw  on  midsummer-nights  he  fed  like  a  bird.  But  tlie  finger  of  paralysis 
by  Warwick,  hut  loiterers  who  hung  behind.  Per-  which  rendered  his  body  jKiwerless  failed  to  touch 
haps  tliis  is  owing  to  the  faet  that  since  we  are  Ri>-  his  mind  or  daunt  his  spirit.  "Wlicn  no  longer  able 
mance  as  well  as  'reutonie,  these  sensitive  tblk  did  to  write,  he  dictated  letters  and  [loems  whieh  had 
not  find  oar  com|Ktsite  nature  genial.  But  in  some  lost  nothing  of  the  old  ilaring.  In  the  course  of 
respects  the  German  mythology  agrees  with  ours,  ■  these  eight  years  he  published  his  “  Romaneero,” 
and  Barbaro.-^sa  may  cori-espond  to  our  King  Arthur,  “  Hebrew  Melodies,”  and  “  Last  Poems,”  and  ovei^ 
who  is  to  come  .again  from  the  island  of  Avillion.  looked  the  issuing  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  works. 
We  have  happily  nothing  to  represent  the  story  of  However  ill  he  was,  and  however  much  he  had 
Tannhaiiser  and  the  Venuslierg,  but  that  belongs  suffered  during  the  night,  cac'h  morning  at  a  fixed 
to  a  different  cycle  of  legends,  and  may  be  traced  time  he  dictated  to  his  secretary.  Afterwards 
rather  to  cias.sical  than  old  German  Paganism.  At  eaine  some  one  to  n'ad  to  liim,  and  then  he  was 
the  close  of  the  volume  there  is  an  original  (loetical  ready  to  n*ceive  visitors;  and  these  were  many, 
version  of  the  story.  It  was  in  these  last  helpless  years  that  he  enjoyed 

Although  Heine  renounced  Pantheism  in  the  last  the  reputation  he  had  made.  The  distinguished 
years  of  his  life,  the  work  on  Germany  must  ever  men  of  France  and  of  Germany  grudged  him  his 
remain  a  remarkable  book.  Open  it  where  we  will,  glory  no  longer,  and  people  from  many  nations 
we  feel  that  wc  are  breathing  the  air  of  freedom  paid  their  homage  in  his  sick-ehambor  to  a  dying 
and  listening  to  the  words  of  genius.  The  air  hur-  poet.  After  the  17th  of  February,  1856,  they 
ties  with  the  arrows  of  unsparing  satin',  but  it  is  came  no  more. 

for  the  most  part  against  prejudice  and  bigotry  th.at  Just  thirty  years  befon,  in  Germany,  he  had 
they  are  directed,  and  everywhere  there  are  the  two  drawn  a  picture  of  wh.at  his  old  age  should  be,  anil 
great  blessings  of  literature,  —  light  and  air.  how  he  would  sing  his  dying  song :  — 

In  1841  appeared  the  book  upon  Ludwig  Borne.  “  At  last  the  day  will  come  when  the  fen’or  in  lUy 
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veins  is  extinguished,  when  Winter  reigns  in  iny  heart, 
and  his  wliite  flukes  fall  but  sparingly  upon  my 
heart,  and  his  mist  is  ns  a  veil  before  my  eyes.  My 
friends  have  long  lain  in  their  weather-beaten  tombs ;  I 
alone  am  left  iK-hind  like  a  lonely  halm  which  the  renj)er 
forgets.  A  new  race  has  sprtmg  uj),  with  new  wishes 
and  new  thoughts ;  with  wonder  I  bear  new  names  and 
new  songs.  The  old  names  have  died  away,  and  1  my¬ 
self  am  heard  no  more  ;  honored  still  perhaps  by  few, 
by  many  despised,  and  loved  by  none.  And  boys  with 
rosy  cheeks  come  to  me,  and  put  the  old  harp  in  my 
trembling  hand,  and  laughingly  say,  ‘  Thon  hast  long 
been  silent  thou  lazy  graybeard,  sing  us  again  songs  of 
the  dreams  of  thy  youth.’ 

“  Then  I  take  the  harp,  and  the  old  joys  and  sorrows 
awake,  the  mists  dissolve,  tears  bloom  again  from  my 
dead  eyes,  there  is  spring  again  in  my  heart,  tears  of 
sweet  regret  tremble  in  the  strings  of  my  harp  ;  1  see 
once  more  the  bine  river,  and  the  marble  palaces,  and 
the  fair  faces  of  women  and  maidens,  and  1  sing  a  song 
of  the  flowers  of  IJrenta. 

“It  will  Ik.'  my  last  lay.  The  .stars  will  gaze  upon 
me  as  in  the  nights  of  my  youth,  the  enamored  moon¬ 
light  kisses  once  more  my  cheeks,  the  spirit  choirs  of 
dead  nightingales  are  heard  in  the  distanec,  my  eyes 
close  themselves  in  the  into.xication  of  slee]i,  my  soul 
dies  away  like  the  music  of  my  harp,  —  there  is  a  jKtr- 
fume  of  the  flowers  of  Hrenta. 

“  A  tree  shall  hang  over  my  tombstone.  I  should 
prefer  a  jialtn ;  but  this  thrives  tiot  in  the  North.  It 
shall  be  a  litiden,  and  lovers  sball  sit  there  of  a  sntnmer 
ovenitig  and  caress.  The  greentinch  who  listens  and 
rocks  himself  in  the  Itranches  is  silent,  and  my  linden 
sighs  sadly  above  the  heads  of  the  hapj»y  ones,  who  arc 
so  hap]>y  that  they  find  not  titne  to  read  what  is  written 
upon  the  white  headstone.  Btit,  afterwards,  wheti  the 
lover  has  lost  his  latloved,  he  will  cotuc  again  to  the 
well-rememliered  lindeti  and  sigh,  and  wceii,  and  look 
long  atid  often  tit  the  headstotie,  where  he  will  re.id  the 
inseriptioti :  ‘  He  lovcl  the  flowers  of  Ilretita.’  ” 

Blit  it  was  not  to  be.  Tlie  eight  years  of  agony 
whicli  he  siifTcreil,  though  they  did  not  tiucnch  the 
fire  of  his  spirit,  brought  many  things  before  liis 
mind  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  he  had 
seen  them  in  Itappier  days.  Tlie  change  which 
came  over  his  political  views  some  years  belbre 
has  already  been  referred  to.  But  besides  this, 
there  came  another,  a  change  in  his  religious 
opinions.  In  the  preface  to  his  last  volume  of 
poems  he  makes  his  recantation.  'Fhe  whole  pas¬ 
sage  is  touching ;  it  is  Heine’s  tijiolorjiii  pm  cita 
.v«d :  — 

“  When  we  lie  on  «mr  death-lK'd  we  iK'Coine  very  gen¬ 
tle  and  tender-hearted,  and  would  willingly  make  peace 
with  God  iiiid  man.  1  confess  I  have  scratched  many, 
and  bitten  many,  and  been  no  lamb.  Hut  since  1  have 
stood  in  need  of  God’s  mercy  I  have  made  a  truce  with 
all  my  foes  ;  many  beautiful  poems,  which  were  directed 
against  very'  high  and  very  low  jK'rsons,  are  for  that 
re.a.son  excluded  from  the  jircsent  collection.  I’ocms 
which  contained  in  any  degree  jiersonalities  against 
Almighty  God  I  have  committed  to  the  flames  with  the 
zeal  of  fear.  It  is  lietter  that  the  verses  should  burn 
than  the  versifier.  Yes,  I  have  made  jK-acc  with  the 
Creator  as  well  as  with  the  creature,  to  the  great  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  my  enlightened  friends,  who  reproach  me 
for  my  relajtse  into  the  old  superstition,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  my  return  to  God.  Others  express  them¬ 
selves  with  still  bitterer  intolerance.  Atheism’s  convo¬ 
cation  has  pronounced  its  anathema  over  me,  and  there 
arc  certain  fanatical  jiricsts  of  unbelief  who  would 
willingly  jilace  me  on  the  rack  to  make  me  renounce 
my  heterodoxy.  Happily  they  have  no  instruments  of 
torture  at  command  except  their  writings.  But  I  will 
confess  everything  without  torture.  I  have  really  re¬ 
turned  to  God,  like  the  prodigal  son,  after  feeding  swine 
with  the  Hegelians  for  many  years.  The  divine  homc- 
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sickness  came  upon  me,  and  drove  me  forth,  through 
wootls  and  vales,  over  the  dizziest  mountain  pathways 
of  dialectic.  On  my  way  I  found  the  god  of  the  Pan¬ 
theists,  but  I  could  make  nothing  of  him.  'I’his  poor 
visionary  creature  is  interwoven  with  and  grown  into 
the  world.  Indeed,  he  is  almost  impri.soned  in  it,  and 
yawns  at  you,  without  voice,  without  power.  To  have 
will  one  must  have  jiersonality,  and  to  manifest  one’s  .self 
one  must  have  elliow  room. 

“  In  religion  I  admit  my  backsliding,  but  I  must  ex¬ 
pressly  contradict  the  retiort  that  it  has  brought  me  to 
the  liosom  or  the  threshold  of  any  church  whatever.  No, 
my  religious  convictions  and  belief  have  remained  free 
from  all  ccelesiastieal  prejudice.  No  music  of  church 
bells  bas  seduced  me,  no  splendor  of  altar  candles  has 
dazzled  me.  I  have  toyed  with  no  symboli'^m,  nor  have 
I  altogether  renounced  mj' reason.  1  have  abjured  noth¬ 
ing,  not  even  my  Pagan  gods,  from  whom  it  is  true  I 
have  jiarted,  but  only  in  friendship  and  love.” 

Whatever  fame  Heine  has  won,  or  is  still  to  win, 
as  a  prose  writer,  it  is  by  liis  poetry  that  he  has 
gained  the  heart  and  the  love  of  Germany.  Few 
German  poets,  e.xcept  perhaps  Uhland,  have  won  so 
wide  and  popular  a  renown.  Tlte  boatmen  as  they 
pass  down  the  Rhine  sing  his  Loreley  song,  and  ev¬ 
ery  boy  in  Germany  is  acquainted  with  some  or  oth¬ 
er  song  of  liis.  'Flieso  poems  it  is  difficult  to  char¬ 
acterize,  not  more  on  account  of  their  wide  range  of 
suliject  than  because  of  the  sparkle  and  evanescence 
of  the  sentiment.  Being  in  the  true  sense  lyrical, 
they  liave  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other. 
“  L’auteur  a  retire  le  fil  du  collier,  mats  aucune 
perle  ne  Itii  manque.”  But  they  have  two  charac¬ 
teristics  which  are  sometimes  thought  incompatible, 

—  jtathos  and  humor ;  and  these  so  blended  togeth¬ 
er  that  it  is  almost  imjiossible  to  say  where  the  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends.  Onlinary  minds  sepa¬ 
rate  the  two,  and  fail  to  appreciate  them  in  combi¬ 
nation.  Rain  is  frequent,  sunshine  is  not  rare,  but 
a  rainbow  is  always  unusual.  Heine’s  ptoetry  is 
never  without  something  ot'  this  double  nature.  It 
is  the  tear  and  the  smile  together,  and  the  reader 
scarcely  knows  whether  laughter  or  tears  will  pre¬ 
vail.  in  his  gayest  and  most  careless  verses  there 
is  an  undertone  of  sorrow  and  ri'gret,  whilst  with  the 
saddest  songs  is  mingled  something  of  humor  and 
subtle  delight.  “  Ce  n’est  pas  un  vain  cliquetis 
d’antithescs  de  dire  litterairement  d’llenri  Heine 
qu’il  est  cruel  et  tendre,  naif  et  pevfide,  sceptique  et 
credule,  lyritiue  et  prosaique,  sentimental  et  railleur, 
passionne  et  glaci.ah  spirituel  et  pittoresque,  antique 
et  moderne,  miiyeii-A<ie  et  rcvolutionnaire.”  *  And 
it  is  so  with  his  songs. 

Yet,  projjorly  spc.tking,  he  never  w'rote  a  volume 
of  lyrical  poetry.  His  mind  caught  some  sudden 
flash  of  light,  and  a  poem  sprang  into  existence. 
Tims  they  came,  and  were  mostiv  printed,  one  by 
one.  It  was  only  later  that  he  collected  these  fugi¬ 
tive  leaves  into  a  book.  Tlie  first  was  the  “  Buch 
der  Lieder.”  Its  success  was  immediate.  All  class¬ 
es  accepted  it,  with  its  He’nrew  mystery,  its  Greek 
beauty,  its  German  tenderness  and  simplicity.  The 
contradiction  and  inexplicable  inconsistency  of  its 
music  found  nothing  like  itself  except  human  pas¬ 
sion  and  human  nature.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
convey  into  another  language  the  grace  and  beauty* 
of  the  original  rhythm.  —  it  has  not  been  done  yet, 

—  but  the  poems  have  a  further  beauty'  which  may 
jierhaps  be  retained. 

Heine  preserves  the  characteristics  to  wliich  we 
have  referred  in  all  his  poems,  even  in  the  satiric 
stanzas  of  “Atta  Troll  ”  and  the  “  Winter  Story.” 

*  Rtvut  des  Deux  Mondes,  1848. 
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As  in  readinn;  Aristophanes  we  come  u^n  passages 
where  we  arv  surprised  by  a  beauty  alien  to  com¬ 
edy,  so  in  these  satires  we  tind  a  wealth  of  poetry 
lavished  upon  an  epigram  and  adorning  a  jest. 

But  the  |K>ein8  which  show  the  most  sustained 
power  are  those  wliich  were  written  during  his  last 
illness, — those  which  are  found  in  the  “  lloinancero.” 
The  storv  of  the  discover)'  of  the  body  of  King  Har¬ 
old  by  Edith  of  the  Swan-neck  is  an  illustration  of 
this.  Tlic  “  Hebrew  Melodies  ”  are  equally  jiower- 
ful. 

The  “  Lazarus  ”  poems  are  the  last  of  the  series. 
Even  yet  the  smile  has  not  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  poet,  but  the  tears  arc  the  tears  of  pain  and 
of  unrest,  to  which  death  alone  can  bring  relief. 
We  will  give  no  specimen  of  these.  The  rest  has 
been  limnd  now.  Heine  lies  in  the  cemetery  of 
Montmartre. 

To  much  of  the  apparent  inconsistenc)’  in  Heine’s 
opinions  the  key  is  to  be  sought  in  his  peculiar  po¬ 
sition.  At  the  time  he  was  born  his  father  had  al¬ 
ready  renounced  Judaism,  without  having  adopted 
Christianity  ;  and  although  he  himself  was  educated 
at  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and  was  formally 
baptized,  yet  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome 
exercised  a  stronger  influence  upon  him  than  any 
Christian  teaching.  His  mind  was  the  perpetual 
battle-field  of  opixjsing  forms  of  thought.  He  was 
swayed  alternately  by  Jmlaism  aud  Hellenism ;  he 
wavered  between  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical 
schools  ;  he  could  not  decide  for  the  democracy  of 
science  or  the  aristocracy  of  art.  Tliat  from  these 
conflicting  principles  he  failed  to  evolve  a  clear  and 
consistent  system,  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder, 
far  less  of  reprobation.  His  efforts  have  made  ours 
easier. 


MRS.  MERRIDEW’S  FORTUNE. 

III. 

We  did  not  meet  again  for  some  days  after  this, 
and  next  time  I  saw  her,  which  was  on  Sunday  at 
church  with  her  children,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
me  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  strange  scene  we 
had  so  recently  passed  through  together.  The  calm  i 
curtain  of  ordinary  decorums  and  ordinary  friend¬ 
liness  had  risen  for  a  moment  from  Mrs.  Merridew’s 
unexcited  existence,  revealing  a  woman  distracted 
by  a  primitive  sense  of  justice  rending  her  own  soul, 
as  it  were,  in  sunder,  and  doing,  in  sj)ite  of  herself 
and  all  her  best  instincts  what  she  mlt  was  right. 
That  she  should  have  any  existence  separate  from 
her  children  had  never  occurred  to  anybody  before. 
Yet,  for  one  day,  I  had  seen  her  resist  and  ignore  the 
claims  of  her  cliildren,  and  act  like  an  individual 
being.  M’hen  I  saw  her  again  she  was  once  more 
the  mother  and  nothing  more,  casting  her  eyes  over 
her  little  flock,  cognizant,  one  could  see,  of  the  per¬ 
fection  or  imperfection  of  every  fold  and  line  in 
their  dresses,  keeping  her  attention  upon  each,  from 
little  Matty,  who  was  restless  and  could  not  be  kept 
quiet,  up  to  Janet,  who  sat  demure,  and  already 
caught  the  eye  of  visitors  as  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  of  Dinglefield.  Mrs.  Merridew  remarked  all 
with  a  vigilant  mother’s  eye,  and  as  I  gazed  across 
at  her  in  her  pew,  it  was  all  but  impossible  for  me 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  same  woman  who  had 
clung  so  convulsively  to  my  arm,  whose  face  had 
been  so  worn  and  hollowed  out  with  suffering.  How 
could  it  be  the  same  woman  ?  She  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  poor  John  Babington  to  love  her,  — and  then 
had  cast  him  off",  and  married  her  friend’s  lover  in¬ 


stead  ;  who  had  established  so  firm  an  empire  over 
a  man’s  heart,  that,  after  twenty  years,  he  had  re¬ 
membered  her  still  with  such  intensity  of  feclinw. 
How  Janet  would  have  opened  her  big  eyes  had  it 
been  suggested  to  her  that  her  mother  could  have 
any  power  over  men’s  hearts ;  or,  indeed,  could  be 
occupied  with  anything  more  touching  or  inqxirtant 
than  her  children’s  frocks  or  her  butcher’s  bills !  I 
fear  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  service 
that  morning.  I  could  not  but  gaze  at  them,  and 
wonder  whether,  for  instance,  Mr.  Merridew  him¬ 
self,  who  had  come  back  Irom  circuit,  and  was 
seated  respectably  with  his  family  in  church,  yawn¬ 
ing  discreetly  over  Mr.  Dainerel’s  sennon,  remem¬ 
bered  anything  at  all,  for  his  ])art,  of  Matilda 
Babington  or  her  brother.  Probably  he  preterred 
to  ignore  the  subject  altogether,  —  or,  perhaps, 
would  laugh  with  a  sense  of  gratified  vanity  that 
there  had  been  “  a  row,”  when  the  transference  of 
his  affections  was  discovered.  And  there  she  sat 
by  his  side  who  had,  —  had  she  betrayed  his  confi¬ 
dence  ?  was  she  untrue  to  him  in  being  this  time 
true  to  her  friends  ?  Tlie  (lucstion  bewildered  me 
so  that  my  mind  went  groping  about  it  and  about 
it.  Once,  I  fear,  she  had  been  false  to  those  whose 
bread  she  eat,  and  chosen  love  instead  of  friend¬ 
ship.  Now  was  she  false  to  the  nearest  of  ties,  the 
closest  of  all  relationships,  sitting  calmly  there  be¬ 
side  him  with  a  seertd  in  her  mind  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  ?  “  Falsely  true  !  ”  —  was  that  what  the 
woman  was  who  looked  to  the  outside  world  a  mere 
pattern  of  all  domestic  virtues,  without  any  special 
interest  about  her,  a  wife  devoted  to  her  husband’s 
interest,  a  mother  wrapped  up,  as  people  say,  in  her 
children  ?  I  could  not  make  uji  my  mind  what  to 
think. 

“  I  hope  you  got  through  your  business  comfort¬ 
ably,”  Airs.  Spencer  said  to  me  as  we  walked  home 
Irom  church. 

“  With  Mrs.  Merridew’s  assistance,”  said  Lady 
Isabella,  who  was  rather  satirical.  And  the  Mem- 
dews  heard  their  own  name,  and  stopped  to  join  in 
the  conversation. 

“  AVhat  is  that  about  iny  wife  ?  ”  he  said.  “  Did 
Mrs.  Musgrave  have  Mrs.  Merridew’s  assistance 
about  something?  I  hope  it  was  only  shopping. 
Wlien  you  have  business  you  should  consult  me. 
She  is  a  goose,  and  knows  nothing  about  it.” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  is  a  goose,”  said  I. 

“  No,  perhaps  not  in  her  own  way,”  said  the  se¬ 
rene  husband,  laughing ;  “  but  every  woman  is  a 
goose  about  business,  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies, 
but  I  assure  you  I  mean  it  as  a  compliment.  I  hate 
a  woman  of  business.  Shopping  is  quite  a  differ 
ent  matter,”  he  added,  and  laughed.  Good  heav¬ 
ens  !  if  he  had  only  known  what  a  fool  he  looked, 
beside  the  silent  woman  who  gave  me  a  little  warn¬ 
ing  glance  and  colored  a  little,  and  turned  away  her 
head  to  speak  to  little  Matty,  who  was  clinging 
to  her  skirts.  A  jierfect  mother !  thinking  more 
Q'ou  would  have  said)  of  Matty’s  little  frills  and 
Janet’s  bonnet-strings  than  of  anything  else  in  life. 

And  that  was  all  about  it.  The  summer  went  on 
and  turned  to  autumn  and  to  winter  and  to  spring 
again,  with  that  serene  progression  of  nature  which 
nothing  obstructs  :  and  the  children  grew,  and  the 
Merridews  were  as  poor  as  ever  managing  «  ]>eu 
pres  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  always  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  short  somewhere,  with  their  servants  chosen  on 
the  same  principle  of  supplementing  each  other’s 
imperfect  service  as  that  Janet  had  announced  to 
me.  For  one  thing,  they  kept  their  servants  a  long 
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time,  which  I  have  noticed  is  characteristic  of 
households  not  verj'  rich  nor  very  “particular.” 
When  you  allow  such  pleas  to  tell  in  favor  of  an 
imperfect  housemaid  as  that  she  is  good  to  the 
children,  or  does  not  mind  helping  the  cook,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Maiy,  if  she  does  not  marry  in  the 
mean  time,  should  not  stay  with  you  a  hundred 
years.  And  the  Merridews’  servants  accordingly 
stayed,  and  looked  very  friendly  at  you  when  you 
went  to  call,  and  did  their  work  not  very 
well,  with  much  supervision  and  exasjjeration  (re- 
ywctively)  on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  daughter. 
But  the  family  was  no  poorer,  though  it  was  no 
richer.  The  only  evidence  of  oiir  expedition  to 
town  which  I  could  note  was,  that  it  had  produced 
a  new  pucker  on  Mrs.  Merridew’s  brow.  She  had 
looked  sufficiently  anxious  by  times  before,  but  the 
new  pucker  had  something  more  than  anxiety  in  it. 
There  was  a  sense  of  something  better  that  might 
have  been ;  a  sense  of  something  lost,  —  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  bitterness.  IIow  all  this  could  be  expressed 
by  one  line  on  a  smooth  white  forehead  I  cannot 
explain ;  but  to  me  it  was  so. 

Now  and  then,  too,  a  chanee  allusion  would  be 
made  which  recalled  what  had  happened  still  more 
plainly.  For  instance,  I  chanced  to  be  calling  one 
afternoon,  when  Mr.  Merridew  came  home  earlier 
than  usual  from  town.  We  were  sitting  over  our 
five-o’clock  tea,  with  a  few  of  the  children  scram¬ 
bling  about  the  floor  and  Janet  working  in  the  cor¬ 
ner.  He  took  up  the  ordinary  i)ositiou  of  a  man 
who  has  just  come  home,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  regarded  us  with  that  benevolent  contempt 
which  men  generally  think  it  right  to  exhibit  for 
women  over  their  tea ;  and  everything  was  so  ordi¬ 
nary  and  pleasant,  that  I  tor  one  was  taken  entirely 
by  surprise,  and  nearly  let  fall  the  cup  in  my  hand 
when  he  spoke. 

“  I  don’t  know  whether  you  saw  John  Babing- 
ton’s  death  in  The  Times  three  or  four  months  ago, 
Janet,”  he  said,  “  did  you  ?  A\Tiv  did  you  never  men¬ 
tion  it  ?  It  is  odd  that  I  should  not  have  heard,  I 
met  Ellen  to-day  coming  out  of  the  Amyotts’,  where 
I  lunched,  in  such  prodigious  mourning  that  I  was 
uite  startled.  All  the  world  might  have  been 
cad  to  look  at  her.  And  do  you  know  she  gave 
me  a  look  as  if  she  would  have  spoken.  All  that  is 
so  long  past  that  it ’s  ridiculous  keeping  up  malice. 
I  wish  you  would  call  next  time  you  are  in  town  to 
ask  for  the  old  lady.  Poor  John’s  death  must  have 
been  a  sad  loss  to  them.  I  hear  there  was  some 
fear  that  he  had  left  his  property  away  from  his 
mother  and  sister.  But  it  turned  out  a  false  re¬ 
port.” 

I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Mrs.  Merridew  to  see 
how  she  Imre  it ;  but  her  voice  replied  quite  calmly 
without  any  break,  as  if  the  conversation  was  on 
the  most  ordinary  subject,  — 

“  Where  did  you  manage  to  get  so  much  news  ?  ” 

“  O,  irom  the  Amyotts,”  he  said,  “  who  knew  all 
about  it.  Matilda,  you  know,  poor  girl  ”  (with  that 
half-laugh  of  odious  masculine  vanity  which  I  knew 
in  my  heart  he  would  be  guilty  of),  “  married  a  cous¬ 
in  of  Amyott’s,  and  is  getting  on  very  well,  they  say. 
But  think  over  my  suggestion,  Janet.  I  tliink  at 
this  distance  of  time  it  would  be  graceful  on  your 
part  to  go  and  call.” 

“  I  cannot  think  they  would  like  to  see  me,  now,” 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  'Then  I  ventured  to  look 
at  her.  She  was  seated  in  an  angular,  rigid  way, 
with  her  shoulders  and  elbows  squared  to  her  work, 
and  the  comers  of  her  mouth  pursed  up,  which 


would  have  given  to  any  cursory  observer  the  same 
impression  it  did  to  her  husband. 

“  IIow  hard  you  women  are  !  ”  he  said.  “  Trust 
vou  for  never  forgiving  or  forgetting.  Poor  old 
lady,  I  should  have  thought  anybody  would  have 
pitied  her.  But,  however,  it  is  none  of  my  .busi¬ 
ness.  As  for  Ellen,  she  is  a  very  handsome  woman, 
though  she  is  not  so  young  as  she  once  was.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  she  were  to  make  a  good  mar¬ 
riage  even  now.  Is  it  jmssible,  Janet,  after  being 
so  fond  of  her,  —  or  jiretending  to  be,  how  can  I 
tell  ?  —  that  you  would  not  like  to  say  a  kind  word 
to  Ellen  now  ?  ” 

“  She  would  not  think  it  kind  from  me,”  said 
Mrs.  Merridew,  still  rigid,  never  raising  her  eyes 
from  her  work. 

“  I  tliink  she  would,  but  at  all  events  you  might 
try,”  he  said.  All  her  answer  was  to  shake  her 
head,  and  he  went  away  to  liis  dressing-room  shmg- 
ging  his  shoulders  and  nodding  his  head  in  bewil¬ 
dered  comments  to  himself  on  what  he  considered 
the  hard-heartedness  of  woman.  As  for  me,  I  kept 
looking  at  her  with  sympathetic  eyes,  thinking  that 
at  least  she  would  give  herself  the  comfort  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  glance.  But  she  did  not.  It  seemed  that 
she  was  determined  to  ignore  the  whole  matter, 
even  to  me. 

“  I  wish  papa  would  take  as  much  interest  in  us 
poor  girls  at  home  as  he  does  in  people  that  don’t 
belong  to  him,”  said  Janet.  “  Mamma,  I  never 
can  piece  this  to  make  it  long  enough.  It  may  do 
for  Marian  ”  (who  was  her  next  sister),  “  but  it  will 
never  do  for  me.” 

“  You  are  so  easily  discouraged,”  said  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ridew.  “  Let  me  look  at  it.  You  girls  are  always 
making  difficulties.  Under  the  flounce,  your  piec¬ 
ing,  as  you  call  it,  will  never  be  seen.  Those 
flounces  ”  she  added,  with  a  little  laugh  which 
I  knew  was  hysterical,  “  are  blessings  to  poor  folks.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  to 
laugh  at,”  said  poor  Janet,  almost  erj  ing ,  “  when 
you  think  of  Nelly  Fortis  and  all  the  other  girls, 
with  their  nice  dresses  all  new  and  fresh  from  the 
dressmaker’s,  and  no  trouble ;  while  I  have  only 
mamma’s  old  gown,  that  she  wore  when  she  was 
twenty,  to  turn,  and  patch,  and  piece,  —  and  not 
long  enough  after  all !  ” 

“  Then  you  should  not  grow  so,”  said  her  moth¬ 
er,  “  and  you  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  old 
fashion  has  come  in  again,  and  my  old  gown  can  be 
of  use.”  But  as  she  spoke  she  turned  round  and 
gave  me  a  look.  The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and 
that  pucker,  O,  so  deeply  marked,  in  her  forehead. 
I  felt  she  would  have  sobbed  had  she  dared.  And 
then  before  my  eyes,  as,  I  am  sure,  before  hers, 
there  glided  a  vision  of  Ellen  Babington  in  her  pro¬ 
found  mourning,  rustling  past  Mr.  ]Merridew  on  the 
stairs,  with  heaps  of  costly  crape,  no  doubt,  and  that 
rich  black  silk  with  which  peojile  console  themselves 
in  their  first  mourning.  How  could  they  take  it  all 
without  a  word  ?  Tlie  after-jiang  that  comes  almost 
inevitably  at  the  back  of  a  sacrifice  was  tearing 
Mrs.  Merridew’s  heart.  I  felt  it  go  through  my  own 
and  so  I  knew.  She  hail  done  it  nobly,  but  she 
could  not  forget  that  she  had  done  it.  Does  one 
ever  forget  ? 

And  then  as  I  went  home  I  fell  intoa  maze  again. 
Had  she  a  right  to  do  it  ?  To  sit  at  table  with 
that  unsuspicious  man,  and  put  her  arm  in  his,  and 
be  at  his  side  continually,  and  all  the  time  be  false 
to  him.  Falsely  true  !  1  could  not  get  the  words 

I  out  of  my  mind. 
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IV. 

I  do  not  now  rcmeinlier  how  lonj;  it  was  till  I 
saw  in  The  Times  the  intimation  of  old  Mrs.  Bab- 
inj^on’s  death.  I  think  it  must  have  been  about 
two  years,  lor  Janet  was  ei;;hteeu,  and  less  discon¬ 
tented  with  thin"s  in  general,  besides  beinp;  a  great 
tleal  more  contented  than  either  her  friends  or  his 
desired  with  the  civilities  of  young  Bischam  from 
the  Priorj’,  who  was  always  <;oming  over  to  see  his 
aunt,  and  always  tlirowing  himself  in  the  girl’s  way. 
He  had  nothing  except  his  commission  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fiftv  a  year  which  his  father  allowed  him,  and 
she  had  notKing  at  all ;  and,  natimilly  they  took  to 
each  other.  It  is  this  that  makes  me  recollect  what 
j  ear  it  was.  We  had  never  n*fcrred  to  the  matter 
in  our  fre(jiient  talks,  Mrs.  Merridew  and  I.  But 
after  the  intimation  in  The  Times,  she  herself  bix)ke 
the  silence.  She  came  to  me  the  very  next  day. 
“  Did  you  see  it  in  the  papiTs  ?  ”  she  asked, 
plunging  without  preface  into  the  heart  of  the 
subject,  and  I  could  not  pretend  not  to  under¬ 
stand. 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  “  I  saw  it  ” ;  and  then  stopped 
short,  not  knowing  what  to  say.  ^ 

She  had  been  wearing  herself  in  these  two  years 
as  all  the  previous  years  in  which  I  had  known  her 
had  not  worn  her.  Tlie  pucker  was  more  developed 
on  her  forehead ;  she  was  less  patient  and  more 
easily  fri'tted.  She  had  grown  thin,  and  something 
of  a  sharj)  tone  had  come  into  her  soft  motherly 
voice.  By  tiuies  she  would  be  ahnost  querulous ; 
and  noboily  but  myself  knew  in  the  least  whence 
the  drop  of  gall  came  that  had  so  suddenly  shown 
itself  in  her  nature.  She  had  fretted  under  her  se¬ 
cret,  and  over  her  sacrifice,  —  the  sacrifice  which 
had  never  lieen  taken  notice  of,  but  had  been 
calmly  accepted  as  a  right.  Now  she  came  to 
me  half  wild,  witli  the  look  of  a  creature  driven  to 
bay. 

“  It  was  for  her  I  did  it,”  she  said  ;  “  slie  had  al¬ 
ways  lieen  so  ptdted  and  careil  for  all  her  life.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  denv  herself ;  I  did  it  for  her, 
not  for  Kllen.  O  Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  fond  I  was  of  that  girl !  And  you  saw  how 
she  looked  at  me.  Never  one  word,  never  even 
a  glance  of  response  :  and  I  suppose  now  —  ” 

“  My  dear,”  I  said,  “  you  cannot  tell  yet ;  let  us 
wait  and  see :  now  that  her  mother  is  gone  her 
heart  may  be  softened.  Do  not  take  any  steps  just 
yet.” 

“  Steps !  ”  sin-  cried.  “  What  steps  can  I  take 
now  ?  I  have  thrown  altogether  away  from  me 
what  might  have  lieen  of  such  use  to  the  childnm. 
1  have  been  false  to  my  own  children.  P<K)r  John 
meant  it  to  be  of  use  to  us.” 

And  then  she  turned  away  wrought  to  such  a 
point  that  nothing  but  tears  could  relieve  her. 
When  she  ha<l  cried  she  was  lietter,  and  went  home 
to  all  her  little  monotonous  cares  again,  to  think 
and  think,  and  mingle  that  drop  of  gall  more  and 
more  in  the  family  cup.  Mr.  Alerridew  was  again 
absent  on  circuit  at  this  time,  which  was  at  once  a  re¬ 
lief  and  a  trouble  to  his  wife.  And  everybody  re¬ 
marked  the  change  upmn  her. 

“  She  is  going  to  have  a  bad  illness,”  Mrs.  Spen¬ 
cer  said.  “Poor  thing,  I  don’t  wonder,  with  all 
those  children,  and  inferior  servants,  and  so  much 
to  do.  I  have  seen  it  coming  on  for  a  long  time. 
A  serious  illnc'ss  is  a  dangerous  thing  at  her  age. 
All  her  strength  has  been  drained  out  of  her :  and 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  resist  —  ” 


“  Don’t  be  so  funereal,”  said  Lady  Isabella ;  “  she 
has  something  on  her  mind.” 

“  I  think  it  is  her  health,”  said  Mrs.  Spencer ; 
and  we  all  shook  our  heads  over  her  altered  looks. 

I  had  a  further  fright,  too,  some  days  after,  when 
Janet  came  to  me,  looking  very  pale.  She  crept 
in  with  an  air  of  secrecy  which  was  very  strange  to 
tlie  girl.  She  looked  scared,  and  her  hair  was 
pushed  up  wildlv  from  her  forehead,  and  her  light 
summer  dress  all  dusty  and  dragging,  which  was  un¬ 
like  Janet,  for  she  had  begun  by  this  time  to  be 
tidy,  and  feel  herself  a  woman.  She  came  in  hv 
the  window  asusuiil,  but  closed  it  after  her,  though  it 
was  very  hot.  “  May  I  come  and  speak  to  you  ?  ” 
she  said  in  a  whisper,  creeping  quite  close  to  my 
side. 

“  Of  course,  inv  dear ;  but  why  do  you  shut  the 
window  ?  ”  said  1 ;  “we  shall  lie  suffocated  if  you 
shut  out  the  air.’’ 

“  It  is  because  it  is  a  secret,”  she  said.  “  Mrs. 
Musgrave,  tell  me.  is  there  anything  wrong  with 
mamma  ?  ” 

“  Wrong!  ”  I  said,  turning  upon  her  in  dismay. 

“  I  can’t  help  it,”  cried  Janet,  bursting  into  tears. 
“  1  don’t  believe  mamma  ever  did  anything  wrong. 
1  can’t  believe  it :  but  there  has  been  a  woman 
ipiestioning  me  so,  I  don’t  know  what  to  think.” 

“  A  woman  questioning  you  ?  ” 

“  Listen,”  said  Janet,  hastilv.  “  This  is  how  it 
was :  I  was  walkim;  down  to  ttie  Dingle  across  the 
fields,  —  O  Mrs.  Musgrave  dear,  don’t  say  any¬ 
thing  ;  it  was  only  poor  Willie  Bischam,  who  want¬ 
ed  to  say  g(Kxl  by  to  me,  —  and  all  at  once  I  saw  a 
t.all  lady  in  mourning  looking  at  iis  as  we  passed. 
She  came  up  to  us  just  at  the  stile  at  (Joodman’g 
farm,  and  I  thought  she  wanted  to  ask  the  way; 
but  instead  of  that,  she  stmqied  me  and  looked  at 
me.  ‘  I  heard  you  called  Janet,’  she  said  ;  ‘  I  had 
once  a  friend  who  was  called  Janet,  and  it  is  not 
a  common  name.  Do  you  live  here  ?  is  your  moth¬ 
er  living  ?  and  well  ?  and  how  many  children  are 
there  ?  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  belong  to  my 
old  friend.’  ” 

“  And  what  did  you  say  ?  ” 

“  What  could  I  say,  Mi's.  Musgrave  ?  She  did 
not  look  cross  or  disagreeable,  and  she  was  a  lady. 
I  said  who  I  was,  and  that  mamma  was  not  quite 
well,  and  that  there  were  ten  of  us ;  and  tlien  she 
began  to  question  me  about  mamma.  Did  she  go 
out  a  great  deal ;  and  was  she  tall  or  short ;  and 
had  she  pretty  eyes  ‘  like  mine,’  she  said ;  and  was 
her  name  Janet  like  mine ;  and  then,  when  I  had 
answered  her  as  well  as  1  could,  she  said,  ‘  I  was 
not  to  say  a  word  to  mamma ;  perhaps  it  is  not  the 
Janet  I  once  knew,’  she  said  ;  ‘  don’t  say  anything 
to  her  ’ ;  and  then  she  went  away.  I  was  so  fright¬ 
ened,  I  ran  home  directly  all  the  way.  1  knew  I 
might  tell  you,  Mrs.  Musgrave  ;  it  is  like  something 
in  a  book,  is  it  not,  when  j)eo|)le  are  trying  to  find 
out  —  O,  you  don’t  think  I  can  have  done  any  harm 
to  mamma  V  ” 

Janet  was  so  much  agitated  that  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  quiet  her  down.  “  And  I  never  said 
good  by  to  poor  Willie,  after  all,”  she  said,  with 
more  tears  when  she  had  rallied  a  little.  I  thought 
it  better  she  should  not  tell  her  mother,  though  one 
is  very  reluctant  to  say  so  to  a  girl ;  tl)r  Willie  Bis¬ 
cham  was  a  secret  too.  But  he  was  going  aw.iy 
poor  fellow,  and  probably  nothing  would  ever  come 
of  it.  I  made  a  little  compromise  with  my  own 
sense  of  right. 

“  Forget  it,  Janet,  and  say  nothing  about  it ;  per- 
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hapj*  it  was  some  one  else  after  all ;  and  if  you  will 
promiw  not  to  meet  Mr.  Biseham  again  —  ” 

« lie  iroes  to-night,”  said  Janet,  with  a  rueful 
look ;  and  thus  it  was  evident  that  on  that  point 
thci'C  was  nothing  more  to  he  said. 

'fliis  was  in  the  middle  of  the  w'eek,  anil  on  Sat¬ 
urday  Mr.  Merridew  was  e.\j)ected  home.  His  wife 
was  ill,  though  she  never  liad  been  ill  before  in  her 
life ;  she  had  headaches,  which  were  things  un¬ 
known  to  her ;  she  was  out  of  tcmj)er,  and  irritable, 
and  wretched.  I  thiak  she  had  made  certain  that 
Ellen  would  write,  and  make  some  proposal  to  her; 
and  as  the  days  went  on  one  by  one,  and  no  letter 
came —  Besides  it  was  just  the  moment  when 
they  had  decided  against  sending  .Jack  to  Oxford. 
To  pay  Willie’s  premium  and  do  that  at  the  same 
time  was  imjiossible.  Mrs.  Merridew  had  struggled 
long,  but  at  last  she  ivas  obliged  to  give  in  ;  and 
•Jack  was  going  to  liis  father’s  office  with  a  hcavv 
heart,  imor  boy  ;  and  his  mother  was  half  wild.  All 
might  have  Injen  so  different ;  and  she  liad  sacri¬ 
ficed  her  boys’  interests,  and  her  girls’  interests, 
and  her  own  happiness,  all  for  the  selfisli  comfort 
of’  Ellen  Babington,  who  tiMik  no  notice  of  her.  1 
began  to  think  she  would  have  a  brain-fever  if  this 
went  on. 

She  was  not  at  church  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
I  went  with  the  children,  as  soon  as  service  was 
over,  to  ask  for  her.  She  was  lying  on  the  sofa 
when  I  went  in,  and  Mr.  Merridew,  who  liad  ar¬ 
rived  late  on  Saturday,  was  in  his  dressing-gown 
walking  about  the  room.  He  was  tired  and  irrita¬ 
ble  with  his  journey,  and  his  work,  .nnd  perennial 
cares.  And  she,  with  her  sacrifice,  and  her  secret, 
and  perennial  cares,  was  like  timler,  ready  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  catch  fire.  1  know  nothing  more  disagree¬ 
able  than  to  go  in  upon  married  people  when  they 
are  in  this  state  of  mind,  which  can  neither  be  ig¬ 
nored  nor  concealed. 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,  Janet,”  he  was  saying, 
as  I  entered ;  “  women  are  vindictive,  I  know ;  but 
at  least  you  may  be  sorry,  as  I  am,  that  the  poor  old 
lady  has  died  without  a  word  of  kindne>:s  passing 
between  us  :  after  all,  we  might  be  to  blame.  One 
changes  one’s  opinions  as  one  gets  on  in  life. 
With  our  own  children  growing  up  round  us,  I 
don’t  feel  quite  so  sure  that  we  were  not  to  blame.” 

'*  /  have  not  been  to  blame,”  she  said,  with  an 
emphasis  which  sounded  sullen,  and  which  only  I 
could  understand. 

“  0  no,  of  course ;  you  never  are,”  he  said,  with 
masculine  disdain.  “  Catch  a  woman  acknowledg¬ 
ing  herself  to  be  in  fault  I  The  sun  may  go  wrong 
in  his  course  sooner  than  she.  Mrs.  Musgrave, 
pray  don’t  go  away  ;  you  have  seen  my  wife  in  an 
unreasonable  mood  before.” 

“.I  am  in  no  unreasonable  mood,”  she  cried. 
“Mrs.  Musgrave,  stay.  You  know — O,  how  am 
I  to  go  on  bearing  this,  and  never  answer  a  word  ?  ” 

“  My  dear,  don’t  deceive  yourself,”  he  said,  with 
a  man’s  provoking  calm ;  “  you  answer  a  great 
many  words.  I  don’t  call  you  at  all  a  meek  suffer¬ 
er.  Fortunately  the  children  are  out  of  the  way. 
Confound  it,  Janet,  what  do  you  mean  by  talking  of 
what  you  have  to  bear?  1  have  not  lieen  such  a 
harsh  husband  to  you  as  all  that ;  and  when  all  I 
asked  was  that  you  should  make  the  most  innocent 
advances  to  a  poor  old  woman  who  was  once  very 
kind  to  us  both — ” 

“  Charles  1  ”  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  rising  suddenly 
from  her  sofa,  “  I  can’t  bear  it  any  longer.  You 
think  me  hard  and  vindictive,  and  I  don’t  know 


what.  Yon,  who  ought  to  know  me  !  Look  here ! 

I  got  that  letter,  you  will  see  by  the  date,  mere  than 
two  years  ago ;  you  were  absent,  and  I  went  and 
saw  her :  there  —  there !  now  I  have  confessed  it ; 
Mrs.  Musgrave  knows  —  I  have  had  a  secret  fimm 
you  lor  two  years.” 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  me  to  intenere.  She 
sat,  holding  herself  hystei'ieally  rigid  and  upright 
on  the  sofa.  AVhether  she  had'  intended  to  betray 
berself  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  She  had  taken  the 
letter  out  of  her  writing-desk,  which  stood  close  by; 
but  I  don’t  know  whether  she  had  resolved  on 
this  step,  or  whether  it  was  the  impulse  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Now  that  slie  had  done  it  a  dreadful  calm 
of  expectation  took  {losscssion  of  her.  She  was 
afraid.  I  le  might  turn  upon  her  furious.  He  mi^ht 
upbraid  her  with  despoiling  her  family,  deceiving 
himself,  being  false,  as  sbe  had  been  before.  Such 
a  thing  was  jKissible.  Two  souls  mav  live  side  by 
side  for  years,  and  be  as  one,  and  yet  bave  no  notion 
how  each  will  act  in  any  sudden  or  unusual  cmer^ 
gcncy.  He  was  her  liusband.  and  they  had  no  in¬ 
terest,  scarcely  any  thought,  that  one  did  not  share 
with  the  other,  and  yet  she  sat  gazing  at  him  rigid 
with  terror,  not  knowing  what  he  might  do  or  say. 

He  read  the  letter  without  a  word ;  then  he  tossed 
it  u|)on  the  table ;  then  he  walked  all  the  length  of 
the  room,  up  and  down,  with  his  hands  thrust  very 
deeply  into  his  jiockets;  then  he  took  up  the  letter 
again.  1  le  had  a  struggle  with  himself.  If  he  was 
angry,  if  he  was  touched,  I  cannot  tell.  His  first 
emotions,  whatever  they  were,  he  guljH-d  down 
without  a  word.  Of  all  sounds  to  strike  into  the 
silence  of  such  a  moment,  the  first  thing  we  heard 
in  our  intense  listening  was  the  abrupt  ring  of  a 
short,  excited  laugh. 

“  IIow  did  you  ventun*  to  take  any  steps  in  it 
without  consulting  me  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  I  thought  —  1  thought  —  ”  she  stammered  un¬ 
der  her  breath. 

“  You  thought  I  might  have  lieen  tempted  by  the 
money,”  he  said,  taking  another  walk  through  the 
room,  while  she  sat  erect  in  her  terror,  afraid  of 
him.  It  was  some  time  before  he  spoke  again.  No 
doubt  he  was  vexed  bv  her  want  of  trust,  and 
wounded  by  the  long  silence.  But  I  have  no  clew 
to  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through  liis  mind. 
At  last  he  came  to  a  sudden  pause  before  her. 
“  And  perhaps  you  were  right,  .Tanet,”  he  said, 
drawing  a  long  breath.  “  I  am  glad  now  to  have 
been  fn-e  of  tbe  temptation.  It  was  wrong  not  to 
tell  me,  — and  yet  I  tbink  you  did  well.” 

Mrs.  Merridew  gave  a  little  choked  erj-,  and 
then  she  fell  back  on  the  sofa,  —  fell  into  my  arms. 

1  had  felt  she  might  do  it,  so  strange  was  her 
look,  and  had  placed  myself  there  on  purpose.  But 
she  had  not  fainted,  as  I  expected.  She  lay  silent 
for  a  moment,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  then  she 
burst  into  tears. 

I  had  no  right  to  be  there ;  but  they  both  de¬ 
tained  me,  both  the  husband  and  wife,  and  I  could 
not  get  away  until  she  had  recovered  herself,  and 
it  was  evident  that  what  had  been  a  tragical  bar¬ 
rier  between  them  was  now  become  a  matter  of 
business,  to  be  discussed  as  aCTecting  them  both. 

“  It  was  quite  right  the  old  lady  should  have  it,” 
Mr.  Merridew  said,  as  he  went  with  me  to  the  door, 
“  quite  right.  Janet  did  only  what  was  right ;  but 
now  I  must  take  it  into  my  own  hands.” 

“  And  annul  what  she  has  done  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  We  must  consult  over  that,”  he  said.  “  Ellen 
Babington,  who  has  been  so  ungrateful  to  my  wife, 
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is  quite  a  different  person  from  her  mother.  But  1 
will  do  nothing  against  Mrs.  Merridew’s  will.” 

And  so  I  left  them  to  consult  over  their  own  af¬ 
fairs.  1  had  been  tln-ust  into  it  against  my  own 
will ;  but  still  it  was  entirely  their  affair,  and  no 


business  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella  called  to  me 
from  their  lawn  as  I  went  out  to  ask  how  Mrs.  Mer- 
ridew  was,  and  shook  their  heads  over  her. 

“  She  should  have  the  doctor,”  said  Mrs.  Sjien- 


cer. 


“  But  the  doctor  would  not  pay  her  bills  for  her,” 
said  Lady  Isabella. 

And  I  had  to  answer  meekly,  as  if  I  knew  noth- 
ingabout  it,  “  I  don’t  think  it  is  her  bills.” 

This  conversation  detained  me  some  time  from 
my  own  house ;  and  when  I  reached  my  cottage, 
my  maid  stood  by  the  gate,  looking  out  for  me, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  It  was  to  tell  me 
there  was  a  lady  waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing¬ 
room,  —  “A  tall  lady  in  mourning.”  And  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  iny  heart  smote  me  for  some  hard  thoughts, 
and  I  knew  who  my  visitor  was. 

I  found  her  seated  by  my  table,  verj'  j)ale,  but 
quite  self-possessed.  She  rose  when  I  went  in,  and 
began  to  explain. 

“  You  don’t  know  me,”  she  said.  “  I  have  no 
right  to  come  to  you ;  but  once  you  came  to  —  us 
—  with  Mrs.  Merridew.  Perhaps  you  remember 
me  now  ?  I  am  Ellen  Babington.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  —  my  brother’s  will.  You  may 
have  heaid  that  1  have  just  lost —  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  said.  “  I  am  very  sorry.  If  there  is 
anytliing  I  can  do  —  ” 

“You  can  do  all  that  I  want  from  any  one,” 
she  said.  “  Janet  will  never  believe  that  1  wanted 
to  keep  the  money  —  now.  I  have  seen  all  her 
children  to-day  at  church ;  and  I  think,  if  she  had 
been  there,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  able,  —  but 
never  mind.  Tell  her  I  should  like  —  if  she  would 
give  her  daughter  Janet  something  out  of  the 
money,  —  from  me.  She  is  a  little  like  what  her 
mother  was.  I  am  sure  you  are  kind  to  them.  I 
don’t  even  know  your  name  —  ” 

“  Mrs.  Musgravc,”  I  said ;  and  she  gave  a  little 
bow.  She  was  very  composed,  very  well-bred, 
terribly  sad ;  with  the  look  of  a  woman  who  had 
no  more  to  do  in  the  world,  and  who  yet  was.  Heav¬ 
en  help  her !  in  the  middle  of  her  life,  full  of  vigor, 
and  capability,  and  strength. 

“Will  you  tell  Janet,  please,  that  it  is  all 
settled?”  she  said.  “I  mean, not  the  girl  Janet, 
but  her  mother.  Tell  her  I  have  settled  every¬ 
thing.  I  believe  she  will  hear  from  the  lawyers  to¬ 
morrow  ;  but  I  could  not  let  it  come  only  from  the 
lawyers.  I  cannot  forgive  her,  even  now.  She 
thinks  it  is  Matilda  she  has  >\Tonged ;  but  it  is  me 
she  has  wronged,  taking  my  brother  from  me,  my 
only  brother,  after  all  these  years.  But  never 
mind.  I  kissed  the  little  child  instead  to-day  — 
the  quite  little  one,  with  the  gold  hair.  I  suppose 
she  is  the  youngest.  Tell  her  I  came  on  pur])ose 
to  see  them  before  I  went  away.” 

“  But  why  send  this  message  through  me  ?  ”  I 
ssud ;  “  come  and  see  her.  I  will  take  you ;  it  is 
close  by.  And  the  sight  of  you  will  do  her  more 
good  —  more  good  than  the  money.  Come,  and 
fet  her  explain.” 

I  thought  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  her 
only  answer  was  a  shkke  of  her  head. 

“What  could  she  ejmlain?”  she  cried,  with 
strange  impetuo^ty.  “  He  and  I  had  been  together 
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all  our  lives,  and  yet  all  tJie  while  he  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  his  sister  and  everything  for  her.  Do  you 
think  I  can  ever  forgive  her  ?  but  I  never  forgot 
her.  I  don’t  think  I  ever  loved  any  one  so  welt  in 
my  life.” 

“  O,  come  and  tell  her  so,”  said  I. 

Again  she  shook  her  head.  “  I  loved  her  as  well 
as  I  loved  him ;  and  yet  I  hate  her,”  she  said. 
“  But  tell  her  I  simke  to  her  Janet,  and  I  kissed  her 
baby ;  and  that  I  have  arranged  everything  with 
the  lawyers  about  poor  John’s  will.  I  am  sure  you 
are  a  good  woman.  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me 
for  die  cliildren’s  sake  before  I  go  ?  ” 

Her  voice  went  to  my  heart.  I  had  only  seen 
her  once  in  my  life  before,  but  I  could  not  help  it 
I  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  two  hands,  and  kissed 
her ;  and  then  she,  the  stranger,  broke  down,  and 

{)ut  her  head  on  my  shoulder  and  wept.  It  was  on- 
y  for  a  moment,  but  it  bound  us  as  if  for  our  lives. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  I  asked,  when  she 
went  away. 

“  I  am  going  abroad  with  some  friends,”  she  said, 
hurriedly. 

“  But  you  will  come  to  us,  my  dear,  when  you 
come  back  ?  ” 

“  Most  likely  I  shall  never  come  back,”  she  said, 
hastily,  and  then  went  away  alone  out  of  my  door, 
alone  across  the  green,  with  her  veil  over  her  face 
and  her  black  dress  repulsing  the  sunshine.  One’s 
sympathies  move  and  change  about  like  the  winds. 
1  had  been  so  sorry  for  Mrs. Merridew  an  hour  ago; 
but  it  was  not  her  I  was  most  sorry  for  now. 

And  this  was  how  it  all  ended.  I  was  always 
glad  that  Mrs.  Merride^  had  told  her  husband  be¬ 
fore  the  letter  came  next  morning.  And  they  got 
the  money  ;  and  John  went  to  the  university,  and 
Janet  had  new  dresses  and  new  pleasures,  and  a 
ring,  of  wliich  she  was  intensely  jmoud,  according 
to  Ellen’s  desire.  I  dare  say  Ellen’s  intention  was 
that  something  much  more  important  should  have 
been  given  to  the  child  in  her  name ;  but  then 
Ellen  Babington,  being  an  unmarried  woman,  did 
not  know  how  much  a  large  family  costs,  nor  what 
urgent  occasion  there  is  for  every  farthing,  even 
with  an  addition  so  great  as  five  hundred  a  year. 

I  am  afraid  it  did  not  make  Mrs.  Merridew  much 
hajipier  just  at  first.  She  wrote  letters  wildly,  far 
and  near,  to  everybody  who  could  be  supposi'd  to 
know  anything  about  Ellen  ;  and  wanted  to  have 
her  to  live  with  them,  and  to  share  the  money  with 
her,  and  I  don’t  know  how  many  other  wild  fancies. 
But  all  that  could  be  found  out  was  that  Ellen  had 
gone  abroad.  And  by  degrees  the  signs  of  this 
strange  tempest  began  to  disappear,  —  smoothed 
out  and  filled  up  as  Nature  smooths  all  traces  of 
combat.  The  scars  heal,  new  verdure  covers  the 
sudden  precipice,  —  the  old  gets  assimilated  with 
the  new.  By  degrees  an  air  of  superior  comfort 
stole  over  the  house,  which  was  very  consolatory. 
Selina,  the  housemaid,  married,  and  Richards  re¬ 
tired  to  the  inevitable  greengrocery.  And  with  a 
new  man  and  new  maids,  and  so  much  less  difficul¬ 
ty  about  the  bills,  it  is  astonishing  how  the  puckers 
died  away  from  Mrs.  Merridew’s  forehead,  —  first 
one  line  went  and  then  another,  and  she  grew 
younger  in  spite  of  herself.  And  with  everything 
thus  conspiring  in  her  favor,  and  habit  calmly  set¬ 
tling  to  confirm  all,  is  it  wonderful  if  by  and  by 
she  forgot  that  any  wonderful  accident  had  ever 
happened,  and  that  all  had  not  come  in  the  most 
natural  way,  and  with  the  most  pleasant  conse¬ 
quences  in  the  world  ? 
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Kwir  Sstorttyi 

Ocis.l8aR.] 

The  other  day  I  saw  in  a  ehanee  copy  of  Galig- 1 
nani,  which  came  to  me  in  a  parcel  from  Paris,  the 
marriage  of  Ellen  Babington  to  a  Frenchman 
there ;  but  that  is  all  we  have  ever  heard  of  her. 
Whether  it  is  a  good  marriage  or  a  bad  one  I  don’t 
know ;  but  I  hope,  at  least,  it  is  better  for  her  than 
being  all  alone,  as  she  was  when  she  left  my  house 
that  dav  in  June,  having  made  her  sacrifice  in  her 
turn,  if  things  had  but  taken  their  natural  course, 
how  much  unnecessary  suffering  would  have  been 
spared :  Mrs.  Merridew  is,  ])erhaps,  happier  now 
than  she  would  have  been  without  that  five  hun¬ 
dred  a  year ;  but  of  course  they  spend  more ;  and 
I  don’t  know  that  they  are  to  be  called  richer  on  the 
whole ;  but  for  two  years  she  was  wretched,  sacri¬ 
ficing  and  grudging  the  sacrifice,  and  making  her¬ 
self  very  unhappy.  And  though  I  don’t  believe 
Ellen  Babington  cared  for  the  money,  her  heart 
will  never  be  healed  of  that  pang  of  bitterness 
which  her  brother’s  desertion  gave  her.  Ills  com¬ 
panion  lor  twenty  years !  and  to  think  his  best 
thoughts  should  have  l)een  given  all  that  time  to  a 
woman  who  had  only  slighted  him,  and  refused  his 
love.  Mrs.  Merridew  does  not  see  the  sting  of  this 
herself ;  she  thinks  it  natural.  And  so  I  dare  say 
would  half  the  world  beside. 


WHERE  DO  SOME  THINGS  COME  FROM? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  things  made 
of  wood  and  stone  and  metal,  of  Avhich  the  supply 
is  virtually  unlimited,  as  well  as  fabrics  of  cotton, 
muslin,  gauze,  and  wool,  should  be  turned  out  as 
fast  as  they  are  wanted.  It  is  comprehensible,  too, 
that  such  develo])ments  of  silk  and  satin  and  velvet 
as  may  hit  the  humor  of  the  moinent  should  be 
forthcoming,  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the 
requirements  of  the  public ;  though  this  is  less  easy 
to  understand  when  one  reflects  that  the  whole  sup¬ 
ply  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  a  finite  number  of 
small  caterpillars.  The  multiplication  of  objects, 
the  material  for  constructing  which  is  practically 
unlimited,  is  tolerably  comprehensible ;  but  what 
seems  unaccountable  is  the  extraordinary  way  in 
which  certain  products  of  nature  —  animal,  veget¬ 
able,  and  mineral  —  seem  to  rush  into  existence 
on  the  shortest  notice,  whenever  a  demand  for  them 
springs  up. 

How  wonderfully  accommodating  —  to  take  an 
instance  —  has  Nature  proved  of  late  years  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  increased  j)rolificness  of  the  Seal 
Tribe,  or  at  any  rate  that  jmrtion  of  it  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  material  that  goes  by  the  name  of  seal¬ 
skin  !  It  is  only  within  the  last  dozen  years  or  so, 
that  this  particular  kind  of  fur  has  become  furiously 
impular.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe  how  strangelv, 
within  that  comparatively  short  time,  the  supply 
has  increased  and  multiplied  also.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  seal-skin  cloak  was  an  uncommon  garment, 
a  rarity :  whereas,  now,  during  the  wlmle  of  the 
autumn  and  winter  seasons,  we  are  so  siurounded 
by  all  sorts  of  seal-skin  garments  —  cloaks  jackets, 
waistcoats,  hats,  caps,  muffs,  tippets,  and  the  like  : 
not  to  speak  of  cigar-cases,  purses,  tobacco-pouches, 
blotting-books,  and  other  miscellaneous  objects  — 
that  we  might  suppose  seal-skin  to  be  not  merely, 
as  Jaques  said  of  Motley  “  Your  only  wear,”  but 
your  only  decorative  fabric  available  lor  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatsoever.  For,  look  where  one  may,  it  is 
still  seal-skin,  seal-skin,  seal-skin,  everywhere.  On 
the  shoulders  of  ladies ;  on  the  breasts  of  the  lords 
of  creation ;  in  the  shoj)-windows ;  in  the  circulars 


which  are  tlumst  into  our  letter-boxes,  announcing  a 
consignment  of  ever  so  many  thousand  seal-sUn 
jackets ;  in  the  advertisement  sheets  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  from  the  Times  Supplement  to  the  columns 
of  the  Exchange  and  Mart,  —  in  which  last  journal 
the  yearnings  of  humanity  after  seal-skin,  and  its 
readiness  to  barter  all  other  property,  of  whatsoever 
kind,  in  exchange  for  this  idolized  fur,  are  more 
touchingly  expressed  than  in  any  other,  —  under 
each  and  all  of  these  aspects  the  seal-skin  rage  is 
continually  kept  belbre  us. 

But  the  supply  with  which  this  phocal  rage  is  ap¬ 
peased  is  the  marvellous  thing.  How  is  it  that 
such  suj)ply  has  suddenly  come  into  existence  ? 
Or,  was  it  always  there,  though  there  was  no  de¬ 
mand  ?  Has  the  genus  plioca  been  wearing  seal¬ 
skin  jackets  ever  since  the  creation,  retaining  un¬ 
molested  their  {mssession  of  those  priceless  wares 
through  countless  ages ;  or  has  this  obliging  tribe 
of  animals  increased  in  numbers  of  late  years,  out 
of  rearliness  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  the  fashionable 
world  ? 

Then  there  are  the  kids  again,  —  what  shall  we 
sav  of  the  kids  ?  If  it  be  matter  of  wonder  where 
all  the  seals  come  from,  how  much  more  wonderiul, 
how  stuj)etying  and  stunning,  is  the  thought  of  the 
myriads  of  youn"  goats,  whose  existence  is  absolute- 
Iv  necessarv  to  furnish  the  gloves  of  the  whole  civ¬ 
ilized  world  ?  Kids !  How  is  it  that  there 
exist  six  yards  of  ground  anywhere,  without  kids 
browsing  thereon  ?  One  would  expect  that  the 
earth  would  be  teemin"  and  swarming  with  kids. 
In  every  town  in  En^and,  in  France,  in  Europe, 
gloves  made  of  what  at  least  professes  to  be  the 
skin  of  the  kid  are  exposed  for  sale  ;  while  in  the 
large  capitals  the  number  of  shops  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  diffusion  of  kid  gloves  is  almost  incredible. 
Taking  Paris  and  London  alone,  and  occupying 
ourselves  only  with  a  few  of  the  principal  thorough¬ 
fares,  we  should  find  enough  of  such  shops  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  existence  somewhere  of  such  flocks  of  kids 
as  would  overrun  at  least  all  the  pasture  lands  of 
the  civilized  earth.  How  many  such  shops  are 
there  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Boulevards,  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix ;  how  many  in  Regent 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  Bond  Street,  the  Strand, 
Cheapside,  and  Piccadilly  ?  How  many  in  other 
great  capitals?  How  many  in  South  America, 
how  many  in  Australia,  how  many  in  New  Zea¬ 
land  ?  If  we  take  the  trouble  to  enter  on  the  field 
of  conjecture  which  is  thus  opened  out  Itefore  us, 
we  shall  be  cast  out  in  imagination  on  iiiimea.sur- 
able  unknown  prairies  where  the  foot  of  man  has 
never  trod  (except  to  cai)ture  kids),  and 'where 
skipping  kids  disport  themselves  in  such  prodigious 
numoers,  that  the  American  herd  of  buffaloes  who 
took  six  weeks  to  i)ass  a  man  in  a  ditch  at  full  gal¬ 
lop,  would  be  as  an  every-day  drove  in  the  com¬ 
parison. 

I  speak  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and 
not  the  enormous  multiplication  and  sate  of  the 
gloves  themselves.  When  one  remembers  how 
many  are  the  occasions,cf  show  and  ceremony  where 
gloves  of  tlie  palest  and  most  delicate  tints  are  alone 
admissible,  and  how  soon  (covering  as  they  do  a 
part  of  the  human  frame  which  comes  in  continual 
contact  with  all  sorts  of  objects)  they  become  soiled 
and  unfit  for  use,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  undei> 
standing  the  sale  of  almost  any  number  of  gloves 
that  can  be  manufactured.  It  is  the  multiplication  of 
the  kids  of  whose  skins  the  gloves  are  made  that 
I  is  the  staggering  subject  of  reflection,  and  it  is  in 
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connection  with  this,  wid  remembering;  how  com- 
panUivcly  rare,  even  in  France,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
serland,  and  other  goat-producing  countries,  arc  the 
occasions  when  the  traveller  encounters  kids  in  any 
number,  that  I  find  myself  again  and  again  con¬ 
strained  to  ask,  ()  where  and  O  where  are  your 
glove-producing  kids  ? 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  an-  more  fair-haired 
childnm  to  be  seen  in  this  country  than  then*  used 
to  be  ?  Any  one  who  can  find  leisure  in  the  early 
part  of  the  ilay  to  visit  those  portions  of  oiu"  parks 
and  public  gardens  where  children  most  resort,  will 
intallibly  be  struck  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  whose  hair  is  to  In?  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  grou|>  of  colors  which  we  call 
“  light.”  Now,  wc  know  that  fair  hair  has  lately 
been  very  much  the  rage,  and  wc  also  know  that 
various  inventions  have  l)cen  published  for  taking 
the  natural  darkness  out  of  the  hair,  and  imparting 
to  it  a  flaxen  or  a  golden  shade.  Tlie  use  of  such 
medicaments  has.  however,  always  been  confined  to 
grown-up  people,  and  in  none  of  the  reconled  in¬ 
stances  of  that  tampering  with  the  natural  color  of 
the  hair  which  has  liccn  common  of  late  years,  have 
children  had  any  jiart ;  .so  their  adaptation  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time  in  this  resixict  would  seem  to  lx; 
purely  attributable  to  an  obligingness  on  the  part 
of  Dame  Nature  similar  to  the  jxilitcness  of  the 
seals  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  kids. 

Thi’re  was  a  taste  the  other  day  for  pug-dogs. 
Fashion  had  no  sixincr  issued  her  mandate  on  the 
subject,  than  behold  in  all  directions  there  wen* 
pugs !  The  earth  apjx;aK'd  to  teem  with  short 
noses  and  black  muzzles ;  and  any  one  who  wanted 
a  pug  (and  chose  to  pay  for  it)  was  straightway 
provided  with  one  of  those  fascinating  animals.  Is 
there  any  room  for  doubt  that  if  phirnixcs  or  uni¬ 
corns  were  to  become  the  fashion,  they  would  turn 
up  by  the  score  as  .soon  as  wanted  V 

It  is  not  jxissible  that  any  one,  possessed  of  any 
reflective  power,  and  being  in  the  habit  of  freipient- 
ing  the  various  kinds  of  social  celebrations,  slavery 
to  which  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  a  large 
portion  of  civilized  society  can  have  failed  to  spec¬ 
ulate  on  the  momentous  question.  Where  do  all  the 
plovers’  eggs  come  from  ?  They  appear  at  all  sorts 
of  meals,  —  dinners,  wedding  breakfasts,  show  lun¬ 
cheons,  jiicnics  evening-partv  n-freshment  tables, 
ball  suppers.  In  all  sorts  of  forms,  tint,  do  they  aii- 
pear  :  nestling  in  moss,  held  in  Ixindage  caressingly 
Dy  succulent  jelly,  jx;arly  and  cool,  the  golden  volk 
jMt  suggested  through  the  semi-transparent  white. 
Prodigiously  good  they  are,  in  whatever  .shape  iire- 
sentea,  but  prodigiously  mysterious  also,  in  their 
faculty  of  turning  up  in  enormous  (quantities  for  the 
London  season,  and  then  disappearing  with  equally 
strange  and  inexplicable  despatch.  Very  rarely 
does  one  encounter  these  plov<‘rs’  eggs  except  dui^ 
ing  the  London  season ;  and  as  to  the  plovers  them¬ 
selves,  now  and  then,  in  crossing  a  breezy  upland, 
the  pedestrian’s  attention  is  caught  by  their  shrill, 
plaintive  cry  and  their  rapid  flight  round  and  round 
his  head,  as  they  seek  to  draw  liim  away  fi-om  the 
nest  which  lies  close  by ;  but  it  is  only  now  and 
then  that  the  ploVers  are  thus  met  with,  and  even 
where  they  are  thickest,  their  numbers  do  not  ac¬ 
count  for  those  innumerable  dishes  full  of  tlieir  eggs. 

And  naturally  assfx-iated  with  the  plovers’  egg 
difficulty  is  another :  I  mean  the  great  champagne 
mystery.  The  consumption  of  this  beverage  is  con¬ 
fined  to  no  jiartieular  place,  nor  to  any  especial  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  Always,  everywhere,  by  every- 


bixly,  this  favorite  drink  is  appreciated.  One 
would  think  that  the  supply  rcquireil  for  this  coun¬ 
try  alone,  and  during  that  one  jxiriod  of  tlie  year 
which  we  call  “  the  season,”  woukl  exhaust  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  all  the  vineyards  the  champagne  districts  can 
furnish.  Lid  the  reader  consider  the  Derby  Day, 
or  merely  take  it  in  conjunction  with  the  Cup  Dav 
at  Ascot,  and  then  endeavor  to  form  sonu!  dimly 
ajiproximate  notion  of  the  quantiti  of  champagne 
ri'quircd.  ’Plierc  are  those  who  have  seen  the 
chamjiagne  dripjiing  through  the  floors  of  carriages 
on  Kpsom  Downs;  and  even  those  who  have  not 
bem  favored  with  that  rich  ex|X‘ricnce,  but  have 
merely  witnessed  the  ordinary  perfiimiauccs  during 
the  luncheon  hours  there,  arc  able  to  form  a  toler¬ 
ably  accurate  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  champ^ne 
disappears  on  the  occasion  of  those  wondrous 
orgies. 

At  the  Ascot  Meeting  it  is  the  same  story.  The 
same  at  Co(k1w(xx1,  Doncaster,  Newmarket.  At 
all  the  minor  races,  at  llenlcv,  at  everj- regatta  hold 
at  Cowes  or  Hide,  or  anywhere,  and'  on  all  thost? 
occasions  of  a  inort“  private  nature  ai  which  we  have 
just  seen  the  dish  of  plovers’  eggs  making  a  goodly 
ai)|x;arance,  it  is  again  the  same.  The  thought  of 
all  till*  champagne  required  for  England,  not  to 
.qx'ak  of  the  still  gieatcr  quantities  needed  for  the 
supply  of  Continental  cajntals,  and  tliert'  not  alone 
for  those  great  festal  occasions  when  royal  person¬ 
ages  meet  together  and  arc  entertained  at  ban(]ucts. 
halls,  and  the  like,  but  fi>r  all  the  smaller  and  snug¬ 
ger  meals  which  come  off  at  restaurants  cates, 
hoUds,  and  taverns,  —  the  thought,  I  say,  of  all  this 
champagne,  and  all  this  society  as  1  may  say  float¬ 
ing  in  it,  becomes  distracting. 

But  where  docs  that  same  creamy  liquor  all  come 
from  ?  We  all  know  that  we  are  expectcxl  to  swal¬ 
low  a  great  deal  in  connection  with  our  wine  be¬ 
sides  the  liipiid  itself.  It  requires  a  most  remark¬ 
able  amount  of  faith  to  sup|K)se  that  those  small 
tracts  of  land  which  give  their  name  to  the  more 
renowned  growths  of  France  and  (rcrmany  can 
supply  all  the  cellars  throughout  Euroix;.  An 
enigma  this,  which,  with  regard  to  other  wines, 
inav  be  looked  iqxm  as  simply  a  difficulty;  but 
which,  when  champagne  is  in  question,  culminates 
into  an  impossibility. 

Tlic  milk  and  cream,  again,  supplied  twice  a  day 
to  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  tiir  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  which —  since  fresh  milk  cannot  be  imported 
from  otlicr  countries  —  we  arc  dcjiendent  on  the 
resources  of  the  British  cows,  —  the  enormous  daily 
vield  of  this  article  of  consumption  is  a  thing  not  to 
ItK*  thought  of  without  wonder.  .Summon  before 
the  mind  the  vast  area  of  London  and  its  suburbs, 
and  rcmcmlxT  that  in  everN-  street,  square,  plsu-e, 
terrace,  court,  blind  alley,  tiiroughout  its  enormous 
extent  from  Ilighgatc  and  Ilornwy  in  the  north, 
to  Camlx;rwell  and  Dulwich  in  the  south,  and  from 
Wimbledon  and  Putney  in  the  west  to  Rotherhithe, 
Hackney,  Bow,  in  the  east,  die  clink  of  the  milk- 
pail  is  heard  twice  evorj"  day  throughout  the  year, 
Sundays  included.  And  all  this  professes,  remem¬ 
ber,  to  be  new  milk,  so  that  in  addition  there  must 
lx;  taken  into  account  an  entirely  separate  reservoir 
of  milk  set  aside  for  the  development  of  all  that 
mass  of  cream  which  is  required,  at  certain  times 
of  year,  for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis.  What  a 
supply  must  that  be  !  Think  of  all  the  ice-creams 
sold  at  all  the  pastry-cooks’  shops  besides  those 
which  are  sen-ed  up  in  private  hou.scs  1  Think  of  all 
the  cream  eaten  with  strawberries,  of  the  cn-am  re- 
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qnired  for  cooking  puriwses,  of  the  recipes  of  those 
trreat  artists  who  are  always  directing  their  disciples 
to  “take  a  quart  of  creaiii,”  or  to,“  add  a  pint  of 
(rood  creain,”  or  “  now  throw  in  ”  a  pint  or  so  of 
cream.  And,  besides,  what  becomes  of  all  this  suj)- 
ply  of  milk  and  cream  when  it  is  no  longer  wanted 
in  the  metroiMdis  ?  On  the  3()th  of  June  it  is  n*- 
qiiired;  on  tW  30th  of  July  it  is  not.  'Die  main 
iKsiy  of  cream-consumers  have  by  that  time  left 
London  and  are  ilisjiersefl  over  the  world.  Do  the 
cows  follow  them  V 

A  solution  of  some  of  the  above-stated  dilHculties 
might  be  alforded  by  supjiosing  the  existence  — not 
a  very  wide  stretch  of  imagination  —  of  a  wholesale 
system  of  adulteration.  It  is  |)ossible  to  make 
champagne,  for  instance,  and,  alas !  I  tear,  milk  and 
cream  too,  to  order ;  but  no  manufivctory  can  turn 
out  plovers’  eggs  to  onlcr.  And  where  are  the  iron 
works,  saw-mills,  or  galvanizcd-zinc  factories  that 
can  contract  to  supply  an  unlimited  number  of 
sweetbreads,  —  by  the  by,  anotherdelicacy  required, 
like  the  plovers’  eggs,  ou  a  huge  scale  during  the 
Loudon  season,  and  hardly  wanted  at  other  times ! 
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IM  EKJIIT  CIIAITERS.  CIIACTEU  IV. 

“  1  DO  not  ([uite  make  her  out,”  saiil  Mrs.  Monsey 
to  Suzanne  ;  “  she  is  a  thorough  flirt,  and  has  no 
one  to  practise  ou  hen*  but  Mr.  Seeker,  unless  she 
has  picked  up  some  young  lawver  or  dix-tor  in  the 
town.  I  forget  how  I  heard  of  lier.” 

.Suzanne  reminded  her. 

“  O  yes ;  but  1  don’t  rememlmr  what  Madame  do 
Montansier  said  about  her.  She  suits  us  well 
enough,  at  all  events,  —  the  ehildwm  like  Ikt,  and 
she  amust's  tliem,  and  does  not  bore  me.” 

“  Can  I  see  Mademoiselle  Boyer  V  ”  was  asked  a 
few  davB  later  by  a  bright-looking  little  elderly 
man,  with  a  foreign  air  and  accent. 

Tile  servant  Indieved  so.  Wliat  name  ? 

“  My  name  would  Ik*  of  no  use,”  said  he ;  “  Ma¬ 
demoiselle  is  unae(|u:iiuted  with  me;  but  will  you 
say  that  I  bring  a  message  from  Madame  de  Ciiit- 
gourilen.” 

Jeanne,  who  had  started  at  the  announcciuent, 
looked  alarmed,  yet  defiant,  when  she  jiresented 
herself. 

'Hie  stranger,  b  iwed,  and  said,  “  1  am  le  Pere 
Jolivet;  I  brouglit  a  postulant  last  week  from  Paris 
to  the  convent  at  St.  Petris*,  —  of  which  you  may 
have  heard.  My  ■  very  ginid  friend,  .Madame  de 
Ciiitgourden,  desired  that  I  would  as<*ertain  jx-r- 
sonally  how  you  were  situated,  and  if  I  could  be  of 
any  s»*rvice  to  you.  She  regrets  that  she  has  heart! 
nothing  directly  from  you  since  you  came  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  you  understand  that,  irresjx-ctively  of 
other  motives,  she  remembers  that  she  is  your  gixl- 
mother.” 

“  Madame  tie  Ciiitgomnh'n  is  very  goixl,”  returned 
.Teanne,  coldly ;  “  but  1  support  myself,  and  I  require 
nothing.” 

“  Possibly  nothing  temporal,  but  Mailame  thought 
of  probable  spiritual  difficulties.  She  lias  been 
inlbrmed  that  the  Monsey  family  are  Protestant, 
and  that  you  are  cut  off  from  opportunities  of 
practising  your  religion.  St.  Petr(K‘’s  is  thirty 
miles  hence,  and  there  is,  I  know,  no  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  the  place.  Madame  de  Ciiitgour- 
<len  has  a  relative  who  has  lieen  a  professed  nun 
there,  and  iiiucli  valued,  several  years.  At  her 
recpiest,  the  Reverend  Mother  will  procure  you 


lodging  and  every  suitable  accommoilation  for  a 
week,  whenever  you  choose  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
opportunity  to  approach  the  sacraments,  and  will 
consider  that  in  so  doing  she  only  acquits  herself 
jiartially  of  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Madame.” 

“  1  am  overwhelmed  with  so  much  condescension,” 
replied  .Jeanne,  petulantly,  “  but  cannot  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.” 

“  But  why  not,  my  child  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  am  Ixiiind  to  give  my 
confidence  to  a  stranger.” 

“  A  priest  accredited  by  your  early  benefactress  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  stranger.  Let  me  have 
the  satisfaction  of  taking  such  tidings  of  you  as 
Madame  deserves,  and  is  desirous  to  have.”" 

“  Tell  her,”  said  .Jeanne,  angrily,  her  eyes  flash¬ 
ing,  “  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  popular  in 
Englaml ;  that  no  one  suspi'cts  mo  of  Ixjlonging  to 
it ;  that  I  do  not  intend  to  acknowledge  that  I  ever 
was  a  Catholic  ;  that,  if  I  did,  this  ht)use  would  be 
closed  against  me  ;  that  out  of  it  I  am,  in  England, 
homeless,  and  that  to  Paris  I  will  not  return.  You 
may  say  too,  if  you  like,  that  I  have  no  religion,  and 
that  1  do  not  want  any.” 

“  Hush  !  child.”  said  the  priest,  s(X)thingly  ;  “  you 
are  beside  yourself.  How  have  you  endured  life 
with  such  a  weight  of  concealment  on  your  heart  ? 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  all  yfxir  goml  early 
training  V  ” 

“  I  liave  forgotten  everything  but  that  I  came  in¬ 
to  the  world  to  suffer  for  a  man’s  wickedness  and  a 
woiuan’s  weakness,  —  to  feel,  before  I  knew  this, 
that  1  was  in  some  w.iy  marked  :  that  I  was  pitied, 
patronized  :  to  hate  everylxxly ;  to  resolve  to  make 
a  position  for  myself;  to  have  no  j)ast;  to  let  no 
superstition,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  no  religion, 
stand  in  my  way.” 

“  This  is  mere  rjrving.  How  do  you  propose  to 
make  a  position  for  yourself?  Music  might  do  it, 
or  dancing ;  but  to  succeed  in  either  way  not  only 
.are  great  natural  gifts  necess.ary,  but  careful  and 
lalx)rious  training.  Looking  at  voiir  ea.«e  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  a  purely  human  jwint  ot  view,  1  do  not  see 
how  your  temjxrra!  interests  arc  to  be  served  by 
your  forsaking  your  faith  and  frii-nds.  A\niat,  for 
example,  do  you  gain  by  living  in  a  remote  ]>rovince 
with  a  family  who,  alas !  do  not  stand  well  stx’ial- 
ly  ?  Believe  me,  my  deal’  child,  you  make  a  great 
mistake.  Qumrite  primum  regumu  Dei,  et  justitiiun 
ejus ;  et  hme  omnia  adjicieautur  vobis.”  He  thought 
ske  was  softening,  and  went  on  more  earnestly, 
“  Let  me  tell  Reverend  Mother  that  you  will  come 
next  week,  —  nay,  I  know  I  may  presume  to  take 
you  back  with  me ;  1  have  a  ])ost-chaise  at  Tlie 
George ;  you  need  not  return  here  at  all.  Tliere 
are  ladies  in  the  convent  connected  with  some  of 
the  first  Catholic  families  in  England  ;  they  would 
easily  find  you  a  more  suitable  place  than  tliis,  and 
giie  you  shelter  till  you  were  provideil  f()r ;  and 
you  might  make  a  little  n'treat.  and  reeover  lost 
fxjace,  and  begin  life  with  new  resolutions.” 

She  had  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet  the 
last  few  moments,  and  Ijetter  nature  was  stiiwing 
within  her.  .She  grasped  the  truth  of  the  priest’s 
reprcs(‘ntations ;  she  realized  in  how  utterly  heart¬ 
less  an  atmosphere  she  lived,  and  how  insignificant 
she  was.  She  knew  how  welcome,  how  rejoiced 
over  she  would  bo  in  the  convent ;  but,  strength- 
enerl  by  the  duplicity  she  had  })ractised,  the  demon 
])ride  conquered,  and  she  said,  “  I  thought,  my 
father,  that  I  had  stated  distinctly  that  I  did  not 
want  shelter,  or  spiritual  retreat,  or  i)atronage,  — 
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that  I  prefer  to  be  as  I  am.  It  seems  that  all  hu¬ 
man  schemes  are  liable  to  failure,  but  I  mean  to 
stand  by  mine.  I  am  sorrj'  you  have  had  so  much 
unnecessary  trouble ;  and  you  will  forgive  my  re¬ 
minding  you  that  your  visit  may  be  disadvantageous 
to  me.  The  virtues  of  Catholic  jiriests  are  by  no 
means  appreciated  in  England.”  She  stood  up ;  so 
did  he.  He  looked  wistfully,  compassionately  at 
her,  —  his  whole  demeanor  silently  besought  her 
to  relent.  She  understood  it,  and  said,  “I  made 
my  resolution  rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  when, 
to  escape  from  France,  I  stooped  to  accept  a  ser¬ 
vant’s  mediation  to  procure  me  the  place  I  hold.  I 
parted  with  religion  on  the  voyage.  A  small  parcel 
containing  my  scapular,  l)cads,  and  prayer-books  is 
in  the  sea  somewhere  between  Havre  and  South¬ 
ampton.” 

Her  stormy  eyes  and  hard  voice  seemeil  to  him 
even  worse  than  her  words.  With  dignity,  of 
which  he  had  looked  incapable,  he  said,  “  Listen, 
you  unhappy  child,  to  words  familiar  to  your  ear  in 
your  better  <lays :  Qui  enim  me  confusus  fuerit, 
et  verba  mea,  in  generatione  ista  adultera  et  j)ec- 
catricc,  et  filius  hominis  eonfundetur  eum  cum 
veniret  in  gloria  patris  sui  cum  angelis  sanctis ;  — 
and  may  God  convert  you  I  ” 


CIIAPTKK  V. 

Mrs.  Seeker’s  preiwssession  against  deanne  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  as  she  perceived  that  she  tried  to 
entangle  Augustine’s  affections ;  just  as,  before  his 
return,  she  had  laid  herself  out  to  attract  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  admiration.  She  was  by  no  means  the  wife 
she  would  have  chosen  for  her  pure-hearted  boy, 
and  it  was  reall}'  distressing  to  have  him  unsettled 
just  as  his  prospects  were  so  good.  .She  had  no 
doubt  that  Air.  Hoskins  would  do  for  him  as  if  he 
were  his  own  son,  provided  he  continued  to  please 
him ;  but  he  could  not  contemplate  marry’ing  for 
many  years ;  and  tliis  foreigner  had  it  not  in  her  to 
be  the  wise,  tender,  constant  friend  to  whom  it  is 
safe  to  be  bound  for  a  long  engagement.  If  she 
saw  any  one  who  would  be  a  bt'tter  match,  she 
would  throw  Augustine  over,  and  he  would  never 
recover  the  blow.  Yet  she,  poor  mother,  could  do 
notliing.  With  all  her  heart,  Mrs.  Seeker  longed 
to  have  the  holidays  over ;  and  how  very  hard  that 
was ! 

It  was  inevitable  that  Augustine,  should  be 
caught.  He  was  trustful  and  affectionate,  and  had 
never  been  familiar  in  young  ladies’  society.  Here 
was  a  caressing,  impulsive  young  creature,  pretty 
in  his  sight,  a  stranger,  unprotected,  and  most  un¬ 
fortunately  circmustanced,  hanging  on  his  words 
and  looks,  telling  him,  with  her  great  varying  dark 
eyes,  that  she  worshipped  him.  She  could  have  no 
interested  motive,  said  he  to  himself.  She  knew 
that  he  was  poor,  and  that  his  family  were  down  in 
the  world.  In  her  own  selfish,  unrefined  way, 
Jeanne  did  love  him;  loved  him,  though  in  her 
folly  she  had  resolved  to  many-  for  riches,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  nothing  could  be  easier  in  England; 
loved  him,  though  she  intended  to  rid  herself  of 
him  if  he  interfered  with  her  advancement.  She 
had  never  imagined  any  feeling  so  delicious  as  the 
certainty  that  his  heart  was  entirely  hers;  she 
could  tliink  of  nothing  so  intolerable  as  his  bestow¬ 
ing  a  thought  on  another  woman.  When  they 
parted  on  the  day  before  his  return  to  Loganstone, 
a  tremendous  rush  of  feeling  overpowered  every 
consideration.  In  a  few  passionate,  hurried  words, 


he  implored  her  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  l)e  true 
to  him  forever ;  and  weeping,  clinging  to  him,  she 
told  liiin  she  lived  but  in  his  love.  He  had  never 
dreamed  that  for  him  life  cwdd  have  anytliing  so 
enchanting.  To  his  prematundy  chastened  exiHiri- 
ence,  it  had  seemed  as,  at  the  best,  to  be  met  with 
fortitude.  He  was  in  a  new,  vivid,  unguessed-at 
world,  while  he  listened  to  her  fond  tones,  looked 
at  her  glowing  face,  felt  her  tears  and  caresses. 
How  should  he  tread  again  his  beaten  track?  Was 
all  the  hiuy)iness  allotted  him  eondoised  into  that 
crisis  ?  'Thus  he  questioned,  and  checked  a  shiver, 
even  then. 

Tliat  night  Jeanne  walked  verj'  long  in  the  col¬ 
onnade.  A  July  full  moon  shone  serenely  on  the 
beautiful  bay ;  glow-worms  s|)arkled  in  the  grass. 
But  a  few  yards  from  her,  the  calm  deep  sea  whis- 
I)ered  to  the  rocks  below;  flowers  made  the  still 
air  fragrant ;  but  the  girl’s  was  not  a  jmetic  nature, 
and  the  delicious  influences  did  not  teai-h  her. 
Brix)ding  over  turbid  thoughts,  she  walked  to  and 
fro  till  fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop.  Leaning 
against  the  sill  of  the  schoolroom  window,  she 
looked  up,  and  out  of  herself.  Her  mind  rambled 
somewhat  in  tliis  way :  “  How  Augustine  would 
enjoy  this !  How  different  we  are !  I  wonder 
why.  We  are  both  young,  both  unfortunate ;  but 
we  are  no  more  alike  than  this  calm  is  to  a  tem¬ 
pest.”  She  started,  for  steps  were  stirring  in  the 
house.  It  was  very  unusual  after  midnight.  That 
Air.  Monsey  was  up  great  part  of  the  night,  was 
understood ;  but  the  room  he  called  his  stuily,  and 
to  which  he  betook  himself  in  the  evening,  was  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  house,  and  she  had  never  met 
him  at  night.  The  door  opened,  and  he  came  out, 
intoxicated  evidently,  and  malicious. 

“  Ah,  Alademoisefle,  sorry  to  have  disturbi'd  you. 
Pleasant  to  be  out  this  fine  night.  But  where ’s 
Young  Pill-box  ?  Hope*  I ’ve  not  frightened  him 
away.  Sort  of  thing  is  charming;  used  to  be  long 
ago,  I  know;  but  not  ciuite  proper,  is  it  ?” 

“  I  am  afraid  it  is  later  than  I  thought  it  wa<. 
Air.  Monsey.  I  will  wish  you  good-night.” 

“  O,  pray,  don’t.  Can  I  find  him  for  you  ? 
Not  pro|)er,  as  I  said,  but  jileasant,  very.  I  never 
sjwil  sport.  I 'm  not  straight-laced ;  only  thing 
I ’m  particular  about  —  hate  poiwry.  Had  a  priest 
here  a  few  weeks  ago ;  won’t  stand  that  sort  of 
thing.  Sharp  girl,  very,  —  said  hp  was  a  miner; 
but  post-boy  told  landlady,  —  stupid  fellow.”  An¬ 
gry  and  terrified,  she  passed  him,  and  went  to  her 
room.  , 

Three  months  later,  haggard  and  weary,  Augus¬ 
tine  presented  himself  late  one  evening  before  his 
startled  mother.  His  first  words  were ;  “  Is  my 
father  in  ?  ”  and  his  next  “  Tliank  God,  that  he  is 
not  1  for  I  am  come  home  in  disjrraee,  —  ruined,  per¬ 
haps.” 

riic  sweet  eyes  fixed  on  him  expressed  the  fullest 
trust  and  sympathy,  and  it  was  no  shrinking  from 
increased  temporal  trouble,  but  deep  affection,  that 
made  her  voice  tremble  as  she  said :  “  Never  mind, 
my  own  child ;  I ’m  sure  it ’s  not  your  fault.  Don’t 
hurrv  to  tell  me,  if  it  distresses  you.” 

“  but  I  must  tell  you  before  my  father  comes,  if 
possible.  Perhaps  you  have  guessed  that  I  am  en¬ 
gaged  to  Jeanne  Royer.  I  could  not  tell  you  soon¬ 
er,  because  I  knew  you  did  not  think  well  of  her, 
and  I  cannot  bear  even  a  look  that  blames  her,  poor 
darling  1  Her  lot  is  indeed  hard,  and  excitement 
about  her  has  worn  me  terribly.  Her  letters  have 
been  full  of  complainings,  and  a  week  ago  one  of 
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them  drove  me  nearly  mad.  She  hinted  that  imper¬ 
tinence  from  that  old  ruffian  Monsey  was  added  to 
her  troubles ;  that  she  ought  not  to  remain  in  his 
house,  yet  knew  not  what  to  do.”  He  paused,  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  set  his  teeth  firmly  together.  “  Of 
course,  I  have  been  utterly  unfit  for  my  work.  I  di¬ 
rected  medicine  wrong  twice  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Hos¬ 
kins  made  the  best  of  it,  and  implored  me  to  be  careful. 
Yesterday,  1  sent  an  ounce  of  laudanum  to  old  Mrs. 
Penruddock,  instead  of  a  black  dose ;  and  if  she  had 
not  known  the  smell,  of  course  she  would  have  t.ak- 
en  it,  and  died.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the 
Hoskinses.  She  cried ;  and  he  said  he  would  rath¬ 
er  have  lost  his  little  finger,  but  that  there  was  no 
help  for  it ;  that  not  only  was  his  j)ractice  in  danger, 
but  the  patients’  lives  were ;  that  whatever  came  of 
it  afterwards,  for  the  present  I  must  leave  him.  So 
here  I  am,  as  if  you  have  not  enough  to  bear  with¬ 
out  this.” 

She  had  stood  beldnd  him,  that  if  her  counte¬ 
nance  expressed  anguish,  he  might  not  see  it ;  and 
she  ha<l  passed  her  fingers  soothingly  through  his 
bright  ciu-ls,  and  sometimes  laid  her  cheek  on  his 
head  while  he  was  sjH*aking.  When  he  had  done, 
she  drew  him  close  to  her  bosom,  and  they  wept  to¬ 
gether;  but  she  felt  that  her  indignation  against 
Jeanne  e.xceeded  her  pity  for  her  child.  She  wished 
for  a  moment  that  she  could  hate  her  without  sin¬ 
ning,  but  all  she  said  was,  “  Let  us  thank  God, 
dear,  that  there  is  nothing  worse,  and  try  to  bear  it 
meekly,  and  hoj)e  for  the  best.  Go  to  bed  before 
your  father  comes.  I  will  bring  you  tea.  You  are 
really  ill,  and  I  will  tell  him  so,  and  all  —  ” 

“  But  he  will  storm  at  you,  —  say  it ’s  all  your 
fault,  |)erhaps.” 

“  Never  mind ;  I  do  not  really  care.  I  used  to  be 
afraid  of  him  ;  I ’m  not  now  ;  and  he  is  so  uncertain, 
that  he  may  take  (juite  a  different  view.” 

.  And  so  it  proved.  He  expressed  nothing  but 
sympathy  for  Augustine,  and  evaporated  whatever 
indignation  he  ielt  in  the  subjoined  note  to  Mr. 
Monsey :  — 

“  Deau  Sir,  —  When  I  allowed  myself  to  become 
a  freciuent  guest  at  your  table,  I  did  not  susjiect  that 
degr^ation  of  my  family  was  involved  in  the  ac- 
cejitance  of  vour  hospitalities,  and  that  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  a  French  governess  were  designed  to  ruin 
my  son’s  prospects.  He  is  dismissed  from  the  hon¬ 
orable  though  humble  post  which  his  father’s  misfor¬ 
tunes  made  of  moment  to  him,  and  he  is  come  to  add 
to  the  burden  that  presses  on  his  mother’s  heart. 
While  I  congratulate  you  and  your  tool  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  your  manoeuvres,  I  beg  to  have  it  distinctly 
understood  that  my  door  is  closed  against  you  and 
every  memlier  of  your  household.  A  poor  incum¬ 
bent  may  possess  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  though 
he  is  not  the  younger  son  of  a  James’s  baronet.  I 
remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Maucu.s  Secker.” 

When  Mr.  Monsey  had  read  the  note,  he  went  to 
find  his  wife,  and  sent  for  Jeanne.  “  You  had  bet¬ 
ter  get  rid  of  her,  jierhaps,”  he  said.  “  I  do  not 
care  much  about  this,  whatever  it  may  mean,  though 
I  think  the  girls  ought  to  have  a  steady  jierson. 
But  she ’s  a  concealed  papist,  —  and  I  have  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“  I  do  not  care  whether  she  goes  or  stays,  but  I 
must  have  some  one ;  and  the  children  are  used  to 
her,  and  fond  of  her,  and  I  don’t  know  where  to  get 
any  one  else.”  "tSilP 

“  Where  did  you  get  her  ?  ” 

“  Suzanne  found  her  out.” 


“  The  deuce  she  did !  I  did  not  know  that” 

“  I  don’t  sup|)ose  you  cared.  Suzanne  heard  of 
her  from  her  sister,  who  is  Madame  de  Montansier’s 
maid.  This  girl  was  a  protegee  of  Madame  de 
Montansier’s.  She  has  done  very  well.” 

“  I  never  liked  her.” 

“  No ;  you  don’t  think  her  jiretty.  I  do.” 

W'hen  Jeanne  entered,  pale  and  hard,  Mrs.  Mon¬ 
sey  began  “  Mr.  Monsey  has  had  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  letter  from  Mr.  Seeker,  from  which  it  appears 
that  his  son  is  in  some  trouble,  and  that  it  is  your 
fault.  Mr.  Monsey  wishes  to  know  if  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  wliich  we  ought  to  know.”  Jeanne 
seemed  unable  to  speak  ;  and  Mrs.  Monsey  contin¬ 
ued  ;  “  Of  course  a  person  in  your  position  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  steady ;  and  though  Mr.  Secker  is  half 
mad,  there  must  be  .some  ground  for  so  very  strange 
a  letter  as  he  has  written.” 

“  You ’d  better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  made¬ 
moiselle,”  said  Mr.  Monsey,  with  a  touch  of  the 
manner  which  had  been  so  offensive  one  night  in 
the  colonnade.  “  Mr.  Secker  desires  that  you  will 
not  enter  his  house  again.” 

She  stood  at  bay  ;  her  hands  cros.sed  and  tightly 
clasped,  resting  on  the  table,  her  eves  darkening, 
her  frame  quivering.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  iMonsey  looked 
at  her  curiously.  At  last  she  spoke,  very  hoarsely, 
“  It  seems  to  me,  madame,  that  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  unless  I  know  the  charge  against  me.” 

“  You  may  read  the  note,”  said  Mr.  Monsey,  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  her. 

I  low  she  had  longed  for  it!  not  venturing  to  hope 
for  it.  Was  that  all  ?  MTiy,  it  was  a  triumph ! 
There  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  had  sacrificed 
everything  for  her !  What  signified  anytliing  else  ? 
Vanity,  intensely  gratified,  sent  the  blood  to  her 
face,  raised  her  head,  and  strengthened  her  voice. 
“  I  am  not  ashamed  of  loving  and  being  loved,”  she 
said,  firmly. 

“  But  your  ‘  loving  and  being  loved,’  as  you  call 
it,”  uttered  Mrs.  Monsey,  jiettisidy,  “  ought  to  have 
lieen  better  managed,  so  as  not  to  bring  imjiertinent 
letters  on  us.  Besides,  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
Mr.  Secker,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  him  an¬ 
noyed  by  any  one  in  my  house*.” 

“  I  can  onlv  say,  madame,  that  1  do  not  know 
what  Mr.  Seeker  means,  but  that  I  am  affianced  to 
his  son.” 

Mr.  Monsey  left  the  room  whistling. 

“  You  are  very  foolish,”  went  on  Mrs.  Monsey. 

If  even  the  young  man  does  not  change  his  mind, 
—  and  of  course  he  will,  —  he  has  not  a  chance  of 
marrying  for  years,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  his 
father  is  angry.  You  must  understand  that  I  do 
not  choose  my  daughters  to  be  made  aware  of  this 
exceedingly  silly  affair.  The  longer  young  ladies 
are  kept  ignorant  of  such  things,  the  better.” 

Jeanne  longed  to  laugh  mockingly,  and  her  lip 
curled  as  she  replied,  “  Madame  may  rely  on  m}' 
respecting  their  simplicity.  May  I  go  now, 
madame  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  I  don’t  think  I ’ve  anything  more  to  say 
at  present.” 

Mr.  Monsey  wrote :  — 

“  My  dear  Sir,  —  1  am  at  a  loss  to  infer  more 
from  yomr  note  than  that  my  amiable  voung  friend 
Augustine  is  in  some  difficulty.  Well,  ‘boys  will 
be  boys,’  and  we  were  boys  ourselves  once.  I  hope 
there  will  lie  nothing  to  prevent  his  coming  with 
you  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow.  Yours,  very 
truly,  Arthur  Monsey.” 
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Mr.  Seeker  was  furious,  and  replied :  — 

“  Dkar  Sir,  —  My  son  and  I  will  not  dine  with 
you  to-morrow.  Gentlemanlike  taet  is  one  thinji ; 
low  vuljiar  eunnin^  another.  Yours  truly, 

“  Marcus  Seckkr.” 

Mr.  Mousey  thought  if  he  eould  prolon<;  the  cor¬ 
respondence,  it  would  be  worth  publishing,  hut 
Mr.  Seeker  vouchsafed  no  answer  to  his  second 
note,  which  follows  :  — 

“  My  dear  Sir,  —  1  agive  with  you  fully,  and  am 
really  som-  you  won’t  come.  I  have  a  capital 
turbot.  Yours,  very  truly,  Arthur  Moxsey.” 

Jeanne  had  to  return  to  the  schoolroom,  and 
teach  for  an  hour,  then  to  take  her  pujiils  to  walk. 
She  could  do  nothing  till  after  the  early  dinner, 
when  they  went  to  their  mother  for  a  while,  and 
she  was  free.  Yhen  she  wrote  :  — 

“My  very  much  Beloved, —  Y^ou  are  in  trou¬ 
ble,  and  you  have  not  told  it  to  me.  I  find  it  trom  a 
cruel  note  of  your  father’s  to  Mr.  Mons«.*y ;  he  gave 
it  to  me  to  read,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  It  says 
that  I  have  ruined  you,  —  I  who  would  die  to  save 
you ;  that  I  must  not  go  to  the  house,  —  I  who 
am  languishing  to  see  you.  What  has  happened? 
Where  shall  we  meet  ?  Write  to  me,  1  conjure 
you,  by  the  post.  I  go  to  the  odice  with  this,  —  I 
fear  to  trust  any  one.  O,  why  are  we  so  unhapfiy  ? 
We,  so  young?  And  you  an*  good  —  so  gooil  — 
too  good  for  your  poor  loving  Jeaxxk.” 

IIow,  indeed,  was  she  to  see  him  ?  And  ivhy 
had  he  not  written  to  her  for  several  days  ?  She 
wtust  see  him. — must  know  thoroughly  die  extent 
of  her  jKJwer  over  him.  She  had  meant  him  to  be 
jealous,  but  not  to  drive  him  to  desjH'ration. 
Wliat  had  he  done  ?  .She  wished  she  had  not  im- 
lied  tlie  lie  about  Mr.  Monsi-y.  Of  course,  she 
new  —  no  woman  ever  gauged  lier  effect  better  — 
that  Mr.  Monsey  thought  no  more  about  her  than 
she  thought  about  him.  But  how  could  she  explain 
it  all  away?  Augustine  was  very  innocent  and 
unsuspicious.  Perhaps  he  would  lielieve  her  if  she 
said  that  she  had  taken  alarm  too  easily,  —  that 
French  notions  resjK*eting  the  propriety  to  1ki  ob¬ 
served  towards  young  girls  were  so  rigid  that  .die 
was  very  jirobably  mistaken.  But  how  eould  she 
contrive  to  see  him  ?  He  would  never  enter  Mr. 
Monsey’s  house,  iHilieving  him  to  b(*  a  rascal ;  and 
after  her  exjRTience  of  his  sneering  jocularity, 
she  dared  not  ask  Augustine  to  meet  her  at  night, 
as,  French  proprieties  notwithstanding,  she  other¬ 
wise  certainly  would  have  done. 


OUR  .SMALL  BK5EFACT0RS. 

IlY  CII.VKLKS  lever. 

I  HAVE  lH“cn  sort-ly  vexed  through  life  with  a  class 
of  people  of  whom,  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  no  moral¬ 
ist  has  spoken  nor  any  censor  exposeil  the  demerits. 

To  me,  long  suffering,  these  jieopte  have  jiroved 
a  torture  in  a  degive  totally  ilisproportioned  to  their 
apparent  |H)wer  to  annoy,  just  as  the  irritation  of  a 
nettle-rash  is  more  intolerable  than  the  sulferings  of 
a  fever.  1  will  not  venture  to  say  that  there  may 
not  be  some  peculiarity  in  my  orga.iization,  —  some 
fatal  flaw  in  my  temperament,  which  exposes  me  in 
an  especial  manniT  to  the  initation  they  inflict ; 
but  my  conscientious  belief  is,  that  the  world  at 
targe  is  no  less  affected  than  myself  by  these  mis- 
demeanists  ;  and  that,  though  no  public  exposure  of 


them  has  yet  taken  place,  there  will  be  many  willing 
to  avow  Aat  they  join  me  heartily  in  denouncing 
these  impostors  as  one  of  the  grossest  swindles  of  a 
verj’  swindling  age. 

Do  nut  imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  am  joining 
in  the  loud  hue  and  ciy  raised  —  not  unjustly 
raised  —  at  our  speculators,  our  jobbers  in  loans 
and  shari's ;  the  promoters  of  schemes  to  amass  un¬ 
limited  wealth  ;  the  companies  (limited)  to  buy 
land  in  the  moon,  and  underlet  it  in  the  planet  Sat¬ 
urn;  tlie  men  who  foresee  tranquillity  in  Ireland 
and  solvency  in  Greece. 

The  knaves  I  have  in  my  mind  belong  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  class  or  calling,  —  Uiey  come  of  all  countries 
and  txdong  to  all  lands, — though,  be  it  said  in  jiaren- 
thesis,  we  breed  a  considerable  number  of  tliem  for 
home  consumption.  I  never  heanl  of  the  spot  that 
was  totally  ttee  trom  them,  and  I  have  come  to  regard 
them  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  our  civili¬ 
zation.  I’hey  ride  with  us  in  the  park  ;  they  dine 
with  us;  we  meet  them  at  picnics;  we  find  them 
at  shooting-lioxcs  ;  we  see  them  at  church ;  there 
art^  few  country-houses,  there  was  never  a  wedding 
breakfast  without  them.  Who,  then,  you  ask,  are 
these  ubiquitous  jieople,  who  prey  on  society  at 
large,  and  yet  whose  depredations  have  met  no 
denouncer  ?  Who  are  these  social  evils  of  which 
all  of  us  suff’er,  and  none,  so  far  I  as  know,  complain  ? 
la  the  age  so  uncomplaining,  is  the  spirit  of  our 
time  so  redolent  of  honey,  that  we  really  over¬ 
look  a  jKjignant  source  of  annoyance,  and  prefer  to 
sutt'er  in  silence  rather  than  disturb  our  neighbors 
by  complaint  ?  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  thus  far, 
and  must  rather  seek  to  account  for  cur  silence  by 
imputing  other  motives ;  but  first  let  me  declare 
who  art’  the  deliniiucnts  1  would  arraign,  —  who  are 
the  culprits  I  would  now  place  in  the  dock. 

The  iieople  of  whom  1  wish  to  sjieak  having  not 
been  included,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  criminal 
catalogue,  must  have  a  title  given  them,  and  for 
want  of  iH'tter  1  shall  call  them  “our  small  bene¬ 
factors.”  ami  describe  them  as  a  class  who  trade 
“  retail,”  in  benevolence,  and  make  their  smallest 
donation  ring  as  loudly  as  the  noblest  offering  of 
snlendid  generosity. 

M’hich  of  us  does  not  know  the  man,  or  occasion¬ 
ally,  but  less  often,  the  woman,  who  lays  us  under  | 
a  load  of  never-to-be-forgotten  obligations  by  the 
present  of  a  match-box,  a  tootli-pick,  a  book-marker, 
or  a  peu-wiper?  who  bv  something  inexpressibly 
valueless,  conferred  in  all  the  solemnity  that  might 
accouqiany  the  transfer  of  an  estate,  jiurjKirts  to  re¬ 
duce  us  to  a  condition  of  slavish  gratitude,  ami  to 
buy  us,  biKly  and  soul,  for  fourjiencc  ? 

Do  not  nustake  me,  do  not  for  a  monu  nt  be¬ 
lieve  tiiat  I  am  coupling  or  confounding  the  warmth 
of  attachment  with  the  sterling  value  of  a  girt.  It 
is  the  fact  that  the  creatures  I  would  expose  are 
such  execrable  travesties  of  her  who  “  gave  her 
all,”  that  in  their  ostentatious  jiarsimony  they  cast  a 
ridicule  on  all  that  is  most  sacred  in  licnevolence, 
that  I  denounce  them.  It  is  because  they  practise  a 
gross  fraud  on  the  world,  and  Indorsing  their  shab- 
bim'ss  with  the  autograjih  of  their  egotism,  they 
hojie  to  make  their  p«‘tty  bill  of  exchange  a  legal 
tender  to  mankind. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  feel  the  absuniity  f>f  ac¬ 
cepting  some  valueless  prcsent,  conferrwl  with  a 
touching  emotion,  and  acconqianied  by  exprcssions 
that  show  how  the  donor  regards  you,  as  bound  by 
a  debt  of  iaextingiiishab’e  gratitude  through  life. 
You  an^  ashamed  to  your  conscience  for  the  part 
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vou  are  perlorming  in  a  wretched  comedy,  and  it  is 
not  without  a  struggle  that  you  submit  to  the  hu¬ 
miliating  liyfxKjrisy  of  the  occasion.  It  is  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  remember  that  your  benefactor  is  at  least 
sincere  —  at  the  time.  He  really  believes  tliat  his 
tninii)ery  gift,  lieing  his,  has  a  value  totally  apart 
from  all"  material  estimate  of  worth.  The  egotism 
of  the  creature  is  honest,  and  he  is  convinced  that 
what  he  gives  you  must  lx*  of  sterling  value,  for  he 
knows  what  pangs  the  act  of  munificence  has  cost 
him,  and  how  tearful  wore  the  throes  of  the  hesita¬ 
tion  he  had  to  pass  through  ere  he  liad  brought 
himself  to  ‘he  moment  of  the  gift. 

Tliat  same  nunnent  lias  become  an  era  to  him  for 
life.  Hence,  is  it  that  ^ears  afterwards  he  will  re¬ 
mind  you  of  the  occasion,  and  say,  “  It  was  on  the 
vety  day  I  gave  yon  that  cane  ”  ;  or.  “  You  may  re¬ 
member  a  little  present  1  once  had  the  jileasure  to 
make  you.  You  were  gcHxl  enough  to  say  I  gave 
vou  the  best  pirn  you  ever  wrote  with.  Do  you  still 
continue  to  make  use  of  /»>/  mm?  Am  I  correct  in 
supposing  that  your  note  of  this  morning  was  written 
bv  a  certain  pen  ?  I  should  be  proud  to  think  that 
it  was  with  tny  pen  you  wrote  that  last  pajier  in  the 
Quarterly,”  &c.  &c.  'Phis  goes  on  through  a  thou¬ 
sand  variations,  and  that  unhappy  gift  runs  through 
your  life  like  a  dark  thread  through  a  web,  apiiear- 
ing  and  disappciiring  at  intervals,  but  never  lost. 

Life  is  a  tissue  of  small  slaveries.  We  siihinit  to  | 
the  liondage  of  fashion,  of  public  opinion,  of  common 
report,  of  what  we  call  resiiectability,  and  to  the 
crushing  despotism  of  regaM  for  appearances ;  but 
none  of  them,  nor  all  of  them  together,  constitute 
as  humiliating  a  condition,  nor  one  of  such  abjwt 
bondage,  as  being  the  recipient  of  one  of  these  in¬ 
finitesimal  gratuities.  Do  what  you  will,  go  where 
you  wall,  become  what  you  inav,  that  remorseless 
inmofactor  sits  on  you  throughout  lift’  with  his 
cigar-case  or  his  breast-pin,  making  your  existence 
seem  to  revolve  around  this  jietty  ottering,  and 
eveiy  act  of  your  career  w’ould  seem  to  have  some 
mystic  connection  with  this  insignificant  incident. 

I  re|)eat,  however,  thesis  pcmple  ai-e  sincere. 
There  is,  so  to  say,  a  poetry  in  their  egotism  that 
invests  all  things  of  theirs  with  an  inconeeiv.able 
value  and  this,  addi*d  to  the  timt  that  it  cr>sts  them 
much  to  give,  makes  wh.atever  they  confer  appear  of 
priceless  munificence. 

We  have  laws  against  mt-n  who  issue  base  coin¬ 
age,  and  here  arc  people  far  more  fraudulent,  lor 
they  forge  benevolence,  and  make  a  inocfc<‘ry  of 
some  of  the  tenderest  tics  that  bind  heart  to  heart. 
Then*  is  no  oflenee  more  worthy  of  reprobation 
than  that  which  disparages  some  good  trait,  or 
brings  obloquy  on  some  good  custom.  These  for¬ 
gers  of  generosity  should  be  denounced  of  all  men  ; 
and  just  as  in  our  public  places  we  read,  “  Beware 
of  pickpockets,”  I  would  wish  to  proclaim  as  widc*- 
as  1  could,  “Take  care  of  the  smalt,  benefactors.” 
They  infest  the  world,  nor  was  any  sixiety  so  hap¬ 
pily  constituted  as  to  he  able  to  exclude  them. 

It  may  seem  that  I  am  needlessly  hitter  in  n>y 
denunciation  of  these  impostors ;  but  in  truth  I  am 
less  angrv  with  them  for  their  own  dereliction  than 
I  am  indignant  at  the  .amount  of  disparagement 
they  bring  on  that  good  thing  they  counterfeit. 
One  cannot  make  some  small  token  of  regard  any 
longer  an  emblem  of  remembrance  without  coming 
into  the  categorj-  of  these  humbugs,  and  thus  is  it 
they  bring  discredit  on  a  pleasant  usage,  and  throw 
an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  interchange  of  priceless 
tokens.  i 


'Fhese  hypocrites  of  generosity  are  a  large  family, 
and,  like  other  largt^  taniilies,  they  have  got  poor 
relations,  —  small  people  who,  so  far  as  their  hum¬ 
ble  means  go,  affect  the  ways  of  their  more  pros¬ 
perous  connections,  'lliese  arc  the  men  who  go 
about  with  little  iiicx-k  coniialities  and  assumed 
warmth,  and  may  bi-  called  “  (lod-hle.ss-you  jieople,” 
for  such  is  their  constant  salutation,  and  by  the  use 
of  suchlike  'iKmcvoleut  wishes  they  amve  at  being 
thought  kindly  and  good-hearted.  It  is  a  small 
.stock  in  trade  to  live  on,  one  would  say,  and  yet 
tlieri’  are  many  who  make  a  livelihood  out  of  it  — 
ay,  and  bring  up  their  families  too,  generally  well 
trained  to  carry  on  tlie  “  business  of  the  house.” 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  these  small  bene¬ 
factors  have  a  great  success  in  life,  and  imix)se  on 
the  world  so  far  as  actually  to  beget  followers  and 
disciples.  An  instance  of  what  I  mean  occurs  to 
me  as  I  write,  and  if  recoi-ding  it  will  disembarrass 
me  of  the  inemor\-  hereafter,  —  as  I  have  soinetinies 
fi>nnd  to  Ik‘  the  case,  —  I  shall  not  lx  ungi-atified. 
When  fJarihaldi  lay  wounded  and  a  prisoner,  after 
the  i!l-conceive<l  affair  of  AspiDinDnle,  British  sym¬ 
pathy  j)oun“(l  in  u])on  the  fallen  hero  in  every  form 
that  kindness  and  generosity  could  suggest.  There 
was  not  a  jxjssihle  want,  not  a  single  re<iulreiiient, 
that  English  forethought  and  Ixinevolence  left 
nnsupplied.  Wine,  conlials,  summer  and  winter 
clothing,  tracts,  towels,  and  table-linen,  arrived  in 
masses,  and  the  little  esplanade  Ixfore  his  prison 
resembled  the  busy  (juay  of  a  custom-house,  with 
its  crowd  of  packers,  porters,  and  revenue  offic-ers. 

Without  any  thought  of  the  simple  habits  and 
humble  tastes  of  him  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
the  English  people  continued  to  send  dry  eham- 
j)agne  and  drier  sherry  to  a  water-drinker,  and 
stores  of  preserved  meals  to  one  whose  heartiest  re- 
[)ast  was  furnished  by  a  crust  and  a  bunch  of  grapes.^ 
Wliile,  therefore,  unreflecting  gejierosity  pressed 
upon  the  gallant  sufferiT  every  appliance  of  comfort 
and  cverv'  luxury,  —  a  steam-yacht,  I  remember, 
was  of  the  number  —  one  of  his  followers,  his  chief 
confidant  and  friend,  and  a  man  of  station  and  for¬ 
tune,  came  to  me  one  morning  with  every  sign  of 
deep  emotion  on  his  face,  his  eyes  sutTiised,  his  lips 
trembling,  his  whole  expression  displanng  great 
agitation.  “  I  am  overcome,”  said  he,  seating  him¬ 
self,  and  s|)eaking  in  a  voice  bn>ken  and  tremu¬ 
lous;  “the.se  proofs  of  sympathy  are  too  touching 
to  be  borne.” 

Believing  that  it  was  British  luunificeiicc  and 
generosity  he  referred  to,  for  we  were  sitting  sur¬ 
rounded  with  its  evidences,  I  endeavored,  half 
apologetically,  to  lay  something  to  the  ivccount  of 
English  eccentricity,  and  that  fervor  which,  imder- 
lying  the  plilegm  of  the  nation,  is  its  most  charac¬ 
teristic  feature. 

“You  mistake  me,  my  friend,”  said  he;  “it  is 
not  of  your  eountiymen  I  was  now  thinking.  It 
was  tlie  ass(K‘iatioii  of  ladies  in  IMllan  who  have 
written  such  an  affecting  address  to  jK)or  (Jaribaldi 
—  every  wonl  of  it  would  make  vour  heart  bleed ; 
and  they  have  sent  him  this,”  —  and  he  produced  a 
squan-  envelope  from  his  pocket,  and  drew  forth  — 
a  pincusliion  ! 

LYING  AS  A  SCIENCE. 

CoXHioEuiNG  the  number  of  liars  one  meets 
with  in  this  world,  it  is  passing  strange  how  tew  of 
them  have  ever  given  even  a  thought  to  this  most 
subtle  and  diflicalt  science.  Mr.  Jonathan  Wild 
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that  eminent  casuist,  held,  “  It  is  not  in  the  lie  go¬ 
ing  from  us,  but  in  its  coming  to  us  that  our  honor 
is  injured.”  Without  precisely  agreeing  with  that 
“  great  man,”  I  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the  deli¬ 
cacies  and  intricacies  of  the  art,  and  lay  before  you 
the  opinions  of  some  of  our  deep  thinkers  thereon. 
I  If  men  will  lie,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  not  do 
80  with  more  of  method  and  decency  than  at  pres- 
ent.  My  object  in  this  elementary  sketch  is  simply 
to  call  attention  to  a  science  which  men  bungle  in 
practising  from  neglecting  to  study. 

Man  is  born  a  liar.  TTie  cliild  must  be  tnuf/Jit  to 
speak  the  truth.  Few  j)Cople,  I  presume,  can  con- 
travert  that  axiom.  The  nature  of  the  generality 
of  children  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  conceal  fauft 
by  falsehood.  Tliis  is  eradicated,  or  supjmsed  to 
be,  by  a  system  of  punishments  and  rewards.  A 
man  may  be  born  a  poet,  musician,  &c.,  education 
may  make  him  a  shoemaker,  stonemason,  or  what 
not.  But,  say,  born  a  poet  he  continues  a  poet ; 

I  then  he  assiduously  cultivates  the  gift  with  which 
I  he  was  bom.  If  the  liar  intend  to  continue  a  liar, 
it  would  be  as  well  that  he  also  should  cultivate  his 
birthright. 

Now,  what  are  the  chief  attributes  of  success  in 
this  most  delicate  art  ?  Quickness  of  observation 
and  great  natural  assurance  are  Important  accesso¬ 
ries  ;  but  to  be  an  eminent  liar,  fecundity  of  imag¬ 
ination  must  be  exceeded  only  by  tenacity  of  mem¬ 
ory.  Memory  !  yes,  without  memory  no  man  will 
ever  be  a  great  liar.  All  men  of  genius  who  have 
considered  the  subject,  and  may  have,  lay  enor¬ 
mous  stress  u]X)n  this  point. 

“  Memory  in  a  liar  is  no  more  than  needs,”  saith 
Fuller;  while  Junius  has  it,  “The  language  of 
tmth  is  uniform  and  consistent ;  to  depart  from  it 
with  safety  requires  memory  and  discretion.” 

Before  going  into  the  question  of  the  many  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  art  of  lying,  I  would  just  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  difference  between  a  lie  and  an  untruth. 
Some  people  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  them 
synonymous;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  is,  I 
tliink,  well  laid  down  by  Montaigne,  who  says, 
“  To  tell  an  untruth  is  to  tell  a  thing  that  is  false, 
but  which  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  true  ”  ;  but  a 
genuine  lie  is  to  tell  a  thing  that  is  false  “  going 
against  the  conscience,”  that  is,  knowingly.  lie 
goes  on  to  observe,  that  a  pure  lie,  evolved  entirely 
from  the  fancy  of  the  narrator,  is  less  liable  to  de¬ 
tection  than  a  “  lie  of  exaggeration  ” ;  insomuch  as 
in  the  latter  the  teller’s  memory  must  always  have 
to  contend  with  his  recollection  of  the  true  story, 
and  in  repetition  the  original  facts  will  be  deeper 
engraved  on  his  memory  than  his  own  embellish¬ 
ments.  What  memory  can  be  sufficient  to  retain  so 
many  different  shapes  as  they  have  forged  upon  one 
and  the  same  subject.  Here,  again,  we  see  the 
stress  laid  upon  memory,  for  in  retailing  the  “  lie  of 
exaggeration  to  several  people,  if  these  once  come 
together  and  compare  notes  and  find  out  the  cheat, 
what  becomes  of  this  fine  art  ?  ” 

Tliough  Montaigne,  in  his  essay,  professes  so 
great  a  contempt  for  “  lying,”  yet  I  think  that  tenn 
“  fine  art  ”  shows  that  he  had  a  sneaking  regard  for 
it.  Moreover,  his  lament  over  his  want  of  memory 
proves  that  he  was  painfully  aware  of  his  own  ina¬ 
bility  to  become  a  successful  liar. 

Lord  Hervey  has  laid  down,  — 

“  Whoever  would  lie  usetuUy  should  lie  seldom,’’ 

No  doubt.  Nothing  can  be  so  fatal  as  the  habitual 
practice  of  the  science  to  a  man  who  intends  to  suc¬ 


ceed  in  it.  The  cleverest  of  liars  must  be  soon  ex 
posed  if  he  resorts  to  it  on  all  occasions.  Rc'tentive 
memories  are  detective  police  to  liars.  No  "rest 
artist,  therefore,  would  imperil  his  reputation  by 
continual  practise  of  his  art.  If  conjurers  were  to 
display  their  sleight  of  hand  on  all  occasions,  their 
tricks  would  be  no  longer  mysteries.  It  is  mere 
bunglers  or  neophytes  who  would  transgress  such 
an  approved  rule.  The  past  master  wouhl  never 
be  gmlty  of  such  an.  incliscretion.  lie  would  be 
aware  no  memory  could  keep  pace  with  it,  and  that 
he  must  be  shortly  as  much  covered  with  confusion 
as  Mr.  Charles  Matthews  for  his  “  poetical  prose.” 

“  Many  a  man’i  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing.” 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  lie  as  a 
whole.  Let  us  now  look  into  a  few  of  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  that  numerous  family.  There  is,  for  ex-  i 
ample,  the  white  lie,  the  lie  indicative,  the  lie  ro¬ 
mantic,  the  lie  given ;  commercial  lies,  religious  lies, 
political  lies,  lovers’  lies,  literary  lies,  &c.  &c. ;  to 
enumerate  them  all  would  be  impossible.  We  mmt 
content  ourselves  with  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  species. 

The  white  lie.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  can 
be  called  a  lie,  that  depends  a  little  upon  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  utterer’s  conscience  :  — 

“  What  harm  in  lying  if  you  mean  no  harm  ? 

But  say ’t  is  pei^ury,  then  Hobson  quakes ; 

He  ’ll  none  of  perjury.” 

It  is  the  lie  of  society,  and  is  simply  a  conventionalism 
to  avoid  j)lain  speaking,  in  this  polished  age  termed 
rudeness.  “  Not  at  home  ”  is  merely  a  sujipression 
of  “  to  you,”  quite  justifiable.  “  Previous  engage¬ 
ment  ”  means  “  think  your  dinner  a  bore,”  and  so 
on.  I  need  scarcely  say  this  branch  retjuires  but 
little  science,  but  all-important  memory  is  still  re- 
f^uisite.  For  instance,  you  refuse  the  B.’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  dinner  on  Thursday,  on  plea  of  seven*  indis- 
{Kisition.  A  week  afterwards  you  meet  Mrs. 
and  during  your  raptures  over  Lucca  she  discovers 
that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  her  dinner-party  that 
you  heard  that  divine  songstress.  If  she  lets  you 
see  that  you  are  detected,  your  imagination  is  all 
that  is  left  you  to  dejiend  on ;  but,  rely  upon  it, 
imagination  will  extricate  you  but  clumsily,  if  at 
all,  fnmi  the  scraiie  want  of  memory  has  hroujrht 
about. 

The  lie  indicative  is  the  very  highest  branch  of  I 
the  science,  onlv  attained  by  the  greatest  artists  ! 
after  long  and  falmrious  study.  I  can  hanlly  ex-  ■ 
plain  it  better  than  by  an  aphorism  of  Palgrave’s, 
who  apparently  found  it  existing  in  great  perfection 
in  Arabia :  — 

“  To  say  nothing  and  yet  lie  is  an  art  well  known  , 
and  practised  throughout  Aared.” 

To  lie  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  raising 
of  the  eyebrows,  a  smile,  a  gesture,  —  this  indeed 
is  the  culmination  of  the  science  :  —  . 

“  Stab  with  a  frown 

And  amile  a  reputation  down.”  j 

But  the  lie  indic.ative,  though  much  may  be  done  1 
pantomimieally,  is  by  no  means  dependent  on  that  j 
only.  Under  tliis  head  comes  the  uttering  of  words 
in  such  manner  that  your  hearer  shall  place  a 
wrong  construction  on  them.  I  will  give  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  what  I  mean. 

A  certain  nobleman,  though  verging  on  three¬ 
score,  still  affected  extreme  youth.  ’Thanks  to 
padding,  wig,  false  teeth  and  dyed  whiskers,  he 
flattered  himself  that,  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he 
yet  stood  at  five-and-thirty.  One  day  it  was  his 
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misfortune  to  encounter  one  of  those  dreadful  crear 
^^].es  —  boisterous  in  manner,  retentive  in  memory 

_ who,  in  the  first  overwhelming  rush  of  their 

noisy  greeting,  are  apt  to  remark  how  gray  you 
have  grown,  and  wonder  whether  you  have  quite 
aot  over  that  little  affair  with  Miss  Smith.  This 
monster,  a  stout,  florid,  gray-headed  man,  looking 
fifty-five  every  day,  had  been  at  school  with  Lord 

D - .  Shaking  Win  vehemently  by  the  hand,  he 

exclaimed,  — 

“  How  are  you,  D - ?  I  have  n’t  seen  you  since 

I  was  your  fag  at  Harrow." 

Lord  D - drew  himself  up.  lie  was  an  artist 

of  la  premiere  force,  and  the  lie  he  had  acted  so 
many  years  kept  him  in  continual  practice. 

“  1  was  always,”  he  rejilied,  “  reckoned  extremely 
like  my  father.” 

Observe  the  beauty  of  this.  lie  commits  himself 
to  nothing ;  no  failure  of  memory  can  betray  him. 
While,  “  Pardon,  it  was  my  father  with  whom  you 
were  at  Harrow,”  would  not  have  sounded  any 
clearer  to  the  bystanders.  A  clumsier  but  more 
every-day  specimen  of  the  lie  indicatiye  may  be 
conveyed  in  the  following :  — 

.1.  Nice  fellow,  C - ;  met  him  for  the  first 

time,  last  night,  at  dinner. 

li.  Ye-e-es.  It 's  a  great  pity  that  —  (stops  and 
stares  at  A). 

A.  (impatiently.')  Tliat  what?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  against  him  V 

B.  (quickly.)  O  no ;  only,  —  I  thought  you 
knew. 

A.  No;  tell  me;  what  is  it,  —  anything  wrong ? 

B.  0  dear,  no !  Nothing.  Don’t  ask  me  any 
questions.  O  no !  I  know  nothing  against  him. 
Very  worthy  fellow,  I  dare  say.  Glad  you  like 
him. 

A  will  probably  wring  no  more  from  B,  but  at 
the  same  time  go  away  cjuite  convinced  that  C  has 
figured  disgracefully  in  the  Divorce  Court,  been 
suspected  of  murder,  taken  up  for  forgery,  or  some¬ 
thing  equally  heinous. 

Tlie  indicative  lie  is  of  very  common  practice  in 

society,  though  such  artists  as  Lord  1) -  are 

rare. 

AVe  now  come  to  the  lie  romantic.  The  follow¬ 
ers  of  this  school  use  a  far  broader  canvas,  and 
must  necessarily  be  imbued  with  great  powers  of 
imagination.  I  would  lay  less  stress  on  memory 
here  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  science,  al¬ 
though  none  requires  it  more.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is 
hopeless  to  suppose  any  memory  could  possibly 
suffice  a  dashing  practitioner  of  the  florid  school. 
Yet  without  dash  you  must  content  yourself  with 
mediocrity  in  this  line,  and  cannot  aspire  to  higher 
honors.  Sportsmen,  travellers,  more  especially  old 
Indians,  affect  the  romantic  lie ;  generally,  by  their 
carelessness  of  detail,  appearing  quite  reckless  of 
detection.  In  short,  audacity  of  imagination  and 
assurance  I  should  conceive  to  be  the  highest  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  romantic  liar.  At  best  it  is  but  an  in¬ 
ferior  branch  of  the  science,  as  all  thorough  artists 
would  be  hurt  at  detection ;  in  this  school  so  com¬ 
mon.  Still,  I  must  give  an  instance.  One  of  the 
best  I  recollect,  though  perhaps  rather  too  well 
known,  is  as  follows.  “Bluster  told  it  me  with 
his  own  lips.” 

“  It  was  in  tlie  West  Indies,  many  years  ago,  a 
rather  curious  thing  happened  to  me.  I  was  out 
shooting  humming-birds  with  a  pistol.  I  had  shot 
two  or  three,  and  was  coming  up  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  some  twenty  feet  across,  when  on  the  oppo¬ 


site  side  I  espied  a  splendid  ^cimen  sitting  on  a 
bush.  As  I  was  a^ut  to  m*e,  my  foot  slipped; 
down  I  came,  and  my  pistol,  escaping  from  my 
grasp,  fell  into  the  water.  Though  the  stream  was 
only  some  four  feet  deep,  all  my  efforts  to  recover 
it  were  useless,  and  I  trudged  home  without  it. 
About  that  time  next  year  1  was  fishing  on  the 
same  spot,  and  caught  a  verv’  fine  barracouta.  On 
0{)cning  it  I  found  my  pistol  in  its  stomach.  I  was 
musing  on  the  remarkable  coincidence  when,  hap- 
jiening  to  raise  my  head,  I  saw  a  huniraing-bi^ 
sitting  in  the  same  identical  bush  as  last  year. 
Mechanically  I  raised  my  pistol  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  By  Jove,  sir,  the  pistol  went  off,  and  the 
bM  fell  dead.  I  don’t  mean  tp  say  it  was  the  same 
bird ;  but  it  was  a  remarkable  coincidence.”  For 
bold  coloring  that  is  hard  to  beat,  and  it  requires 
some  assurance  to  tell  it  as  “  a  fact.” 

The  lie  given  has  come  into  vogue  considerably 
more  since  duelling  has  gone  out.  In  former  days 
the  expression,  “  It ’s  a  lie,  sir,”  meant  a  good  deal, 
and  the  gentleman  using  it  might  expect  to  be 
called  up  Mtinies  in  the  morning.  This  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  called  within  the  province  of  the  science,  and 
I  only  touch  upon  it  to  show  the  magnificent  grada¬ 
tions  laid  down  regarding  it  by  Touchstone,  in  “  As 
You  Like  It.” 

“  I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier’s 
beard ;  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not 
cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was ;  Tliis  is  called 
the  Retort  courteous.  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut 
it  to  ]>lease  himself:  This  is  called  the  Quip  modest. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judg¬ 
ment  :  Tliis  is  called  the  Reply  churlish.  If  again, 
it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not 
true  :  This  is  called  the  Reproof  valiarit.  If  again, 
it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie :  This  is 
called  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome,  and  so  to  the 
Lie  circumstantial,  and  the  Lie  direct. 

“  Jacques.  And  how  oft  did  you  say  his  beard 
was  not  well  cut  ? 

“  Touchstone.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the 
Lie  circumstantial.” 

However,  these  days  are  gone  by,  and  if  anybody 
goes  further  than  the  “  Lie  circumstantial  ”  with 
you,  you  hail  better  ask  a  police  magistrate,  or  in¬ 
quire  of  Parliament,  what  steps  you  are  to  take,  — 
unless,  by  good  fortune,  you  can  knock  the  utterer 
down. 

The  commercial  lie  opens  a  vast  and  profitable 
field  for  the  practitioner,  and  is  consequently  much 
in  vogue.  Lord  Herbert’s  axiom  ot  “  Whoever 
would  lie  usefully  should  lie  seldom”  must  be  in 
this  case  read  “  should  lie  continually.”  From  the 
mantles  ticketed  14.v.  Zd.  very  large,  with  the  £l 
put  in  very  small,  thus  /T4.s-./6f/.,  in  the  shops  of 
the  retailers,  to  the  gigantic  swindles  of  joint-stock 
companies,  lie,  —  lie,  —  keep  on  lying.  Who  does 
not  know  the  story  of  the  great  banker,  who 
for  ujiwards  of  twenty  years  lived  a  lie  ;  who, 
from  the  time  he  entered  the  old  established  firm, 
knew  it  was  all  a  rotten  sham  ;  who  by  his  desper¬ 
ate  energies  for  years  upheld  the  tottering  edifice, 
passing  all  the  time  for  a  wealthy  man,  no  one  sus¬ 
pecting  him  ?  This  man,  though  living  this  stupen¬ 
dous  lie,  yet  possessing  a  keen  conscience,  and 
strict  notions  of  honor  and  probitv.  Suffering  for 
years  the  tortures  of  the  damneii,  with  a  smiling 
brow,  and  every  token  of  prosperity.  A  liar  from 
force  of  circumstances.  Finally,  after  superhuman 
exertions,  seeing  the  whole  edifice  topple  over 
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amidst  slirii-ks  of  execration  at  hi.s  dishonesty,  and 
then,  broken  down  by  his  disjiraccs  sinking  into  his 
grave  with  the  epitaph  of  “  Spleudide  meiidax.” 

Religious  lies  aiv  a  subject  too  «lelicate  to  do  more 
than  touch  on.  Tennyson  has  given  us  so  ])ertect 
a  picture  of  a  liar  of  tliis  class,  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  let  him  sj)eak  lor  me.  You  may,  doubt¬ 
less,  know  it  well,  but  there  is  no  need  of  apology 
for  putting  it  once  move  before  you  :  — 

Show  me  the  books  : 

I|e  dodKeil  me  «*ith  a  and  loose  account. 

'The  b<Mks,  the  books,^  but  he,  he  could  not  nruit* 

Bound  on  a  natter  he  of  life  and  death  : 

When  the  great  books  (see  Daniel  seren  htuI  ten) 

Were  oiitoed,  I  should  tiiul  he  meant  me  well  j 
And  then  besaii  to  bloat  himself,  and  ooze 
All  over  with  the  fat  afT-Ctionate  smile 
That  makes  the  widow  lean,  ~ '  niy  dearest  friend, 

Have  faith,  have  fuith,  —  we  live  by  faith,'  saM  he  ; 

‘  And  all  things  work  together  for  the  gocxl 
or  those,'  —  it  makes  me  sick  to  quote  him,  —  last, 

Gript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  ii<Hl  bless  you  went. 

J  stood  like  one  that  had  receivefl  a  blow  ; 

1  found  a  bard  friend  in  his  loose  accounts, 

A  loose  one  In  the  hard  grip  of  his  hand, 

A  curse  in  his  God-bless-you  ;  then  iny  eyes 
Pursued  him  down  the  street,  and  far  away. 

Among  the  honest  shoulders  of  the  crowd. 

Read  rascal  in  the  motions  of  his  back, 

And  scoundrel  in  the  supple*8lidtng  knee." 

Political  lie?  arc  generally  (Icscrilwil  under  tlic 
more  delicate  term  of  “  Change  of  convictions,”  or 
“  Change  of  opinions.”  When  the  lionorablc  mem¬ 
ber  for  Stoke  Pogis,  six  weeks  atler  his  election, 
votes  diametrically  op))ositc  to  the  views  he  ex- 
pressc'd  on  the  hustinp,  his  astonislied  constituents 
are  informed  that  he  nas  undergone  “  |)oliti^.l  con¬ 
version.”  AV'hen  a  party  having  steadi.y  opposed 
certain  measures  tor  many  years,  suddenly  finding 
themselves  in  jwwer,  not  only  proimse  to  carry 
them,  but  to  carry  them  to  greater  lengths  than  their 
original  |)rojeetor8,  it  is  termed  “  Change  of  convic¬ 
tions.”  As  that  great  politician  ‘‘Mr.  Jonathan 
Wild  ”  says,  “  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  for 
gentlemen  to  (juarrel  about  hats  ?  ”  In  this  particular 
branch  of  the  science  memory  is  undoubtedly  much 
required,  since  your  auditors,  by  reference  to  “  Han¬ 
sard,”  can  always  ascertain  to  what  extent  vour  im¬ 
agination  has  carried  you  on  any  subject.  Rut  then, 
this  artificial  aid  to  memory  is  also  at  your  command, 
and  if  honorable  members  only  looked  back  to  see 
what  they  had  said  before,  it  would  be  ofhimes 
better  for  many  of  them.  Too'dively  an  imagina¬ 
tion  is  the  thing  most  to  be  guarded  .against  in  this 
line. 

“  All  is  fair  in  love,  war,  or  diplomacy.”  What 
can  I  say  about  lovers’  lies  then  V  It  is  a  (juestion, 
I  think,  whether  they  should  be  termed  lies  at  all. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  sort  fascination  we  say 
so  much  more  than  we  mean,  that  they  might  be 
termed  the  ravings  of  mild  insanity. 

“  The  debts  we  make  by  plighted  rows 
Bear  heaviest  iuterest  ever.” 

In  the  whole  science  there  is  no  p.art  of  it  so  uni¬ 
versally  favored  anil  jtractised  as  this.  It  is  some¬ 
times  confounded  witli  that  branch  I  have  denomi¬ 
nated  “  white  lies  ” ;  but  this,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
is  a  mistake.  No  need  here  of  placing  any  check 
on  the  imagination.  You  cannot,  on  the  contrary, 
give  too  free  a  rein  to  it.  The  two  great  points  in 
this  portion  of  the  science  are  assurance  and  mem¬ 
ory.  The  necessity  of  assurance  is  evident  to  the 
merest  tyro. 

But  memory,  at  the  first  blush,  does  not  appear 
({uite  so  evident.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  ut- 
terers  of  the.se  lies  are  generally  extensive  practi¬ 
tioners.  I  have  known  more  than  one  awkward 


situation  from  a  slight  deficiency  on  this  point. 
A  young  friend  of  mine,  leaning,  let  us  say,  over 
the  balustrade  of  a  moonlit  terrace,  had  anived  .at 
the  most  sentimental  point  of  a  flirtation.  The  lady 
was  listening  most  graciously  to  the  .soft  nothings 
he  was  inuriiiiiring  in  her  ear.  Ills  amt  stole  round 
her  not  unwilling  waist,  her  glossy  tresses  swept  his 
cheek.  “  Dearest  Jessie,”  he  whisjwred,  —  it  was 
like  a  match  to  a  magazine ;  in  a  second  she  had 
wrenched  ht'i’self  free, —  stood  fora  moment  with 
flashing  eyes :  — 

“  I  am  som-  for  your  mistake.  You  hatl  belter 
go  back  to  i/our  Jesulr  ?  ”  she  exclaimed  at  last, 
and  turning  abruptly  away  she  swept  down  tlie  ter¬ 
race. 

Her  name  was  Annie.  He  had  had  a  flirta¬ 
tion  with  a  Jessie  the  ye.ar  beton*  and  she  knew  it. 

Then,  do  we  not  promise  tickets  tlir  this  or  that, 
and  oecaslonally  forget  to  send  tlum  ?  (Jet  talking 
down  stairs  after  stipper,  and  forget  Chloc  is  waiting 
to  be  claimed  for  the  valse  which  we  swore  an  liour 
ago  was  the  only  thing  we  deemed  worth  staying  for? 

Hut  the  most  confounding  ease  I  ever  lieard  of  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  experieuce  wtis  that  of  two 
very  handsome  twin  sisters  so  like  that  only  those 
who  knew  them  intimately  could  tell  them  apart. 
They  used  to  go  out  dressed  alike,  from  each  flower 
on  their  robes  to  each  turn  of  tlieir  silky  tresses, 
and  made  it  a  rule  to  dance  promiscuously  with 
each  other’s  partners.  Many  a  cavalier  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  contusion,  atter  making  desperate  running, 
by  the  laughing,  “  1  am  afraid  yon  take  me  for  my 
sister.”  Memory  iind  everything  else,  unless,  per¬ 
haps,  assurance,  was  useless  in  this  case.  Fancy 
the  confidences  of  those  sisters  a.fter  a  ball,  and 
their  strictures  upon  young  men  generally. 

Of  literally  lies  there  have  betm  many.  Passing 
over  the  tbrgeries  of  Ireland  and  Chatterton,  I  can¬ 
not  help  bursting  forth  into  a  shout  of  admiration 
for  that  arch-liar  Sterne.  I  am  not  alxjut  to  speak 
of  bis  domestic  delinquencies,  tliongh  his  letters  to 
his  wife  and  “  darling  Lydia.”  wliile  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  on  that  little  Platonic  arrangement  with  Mrs. 
Draper,  showed  him  a  most  eonsunnnate  master  of 
the  art.  No,  let  us  judge  him  by  his  works.  Great 
genial,  audacious  plunderer  that  he  was.  He  emp¬ 
tied  whole  pages  of  musty  old  Burton  into  liis 
Tristram  Shandy.  His  blank  ehajrters  were  a  trick 
taken  from  Dr.  Fludd.  I,  for  one,  reverence  him 
tor  all.  Pshaw  !  we  should  never  have  gone  delv¬ 
ing  into  Burton  for  the  fun  so  deliciously  served  up 
to  us  in  Tristram.  His  stolen  jewelry  would  never 
have  been  seen  by  many,  but  for  the  theft ;  and 
where  should  we  have  found  an  v  one  who  so  thorough¬ 
ly  understood  the  setting  of  tlie  stones  as  Laurence 
Sterne  ? 

According  to  De  Quincey,  Suetonius  should  be 
looked  on  as  the  father  of  lies,  and  he  proves  his 
case  in  this  wise  :  — 

“  All  anecdotes,  I  fear,  are  false.  All  dealers  in 
anecdote  are  tainted  with  mendacity.  Rarer  than 
the  phoenix  is  that  virtuous  man  who  will  consent  to 
lose  a  prosperous  anecdote  on  the  consideration 
that  it  happens  to  be  a  lie.  All  history,  therefore, 
being  built  partly,  and  some  of  it  altogether,  on  an- 
ecdotage,  must  lie  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  Such, 
for  the  most  part,  is  the  history  of  Suetonius.” 

Having  thus  arrived  at  who  was  the  lather  of  lies 
with  a  reservation,  I  presume,  in  favor  of  his  Sa¬ 
tanic  majesty,  it  is  further  interesting  to  observe 
that  «//  historians  are  more  or  less  members  of  the 
I  guild. 
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Pursuing  the  subject  of  anecdotes  further,  De 
Quincey  continues  :  “  Every  memorable  propoK, 
pointed  repartee,  or  striking  mot  circulated  as  Tal- 
temnd’s,  was  ascribed,  in  1814-15,  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna,  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne.  Fifty  years 
earlier  many  of  the  same  mots  were  ascribed  to  that 
same  Prince  de  Ligne,  then  a  young  man.  Twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  years  earlier  still  they  had  been  ascribed 
to  Voltaire,  and  so  on  regressively  to  many  other 
wits,  until,  at  length,  if  vou  persist  in  backing  far 
enough,  you  find  yourself  among  pagans  with  the 
very  same  repartee,  &c.,  doing  duty  in  pretty  good 
Givek.” 

“  What  do  I  infer  from  this  ?  Why,  that  uj)on 
any  solution  of  the  case,  hardly-  one  worthy  saying 
can  be  mentioned,  hardly  one  jest,  pun,  or  sarcasm, 
which  has  not  been  the  occasion  and  subject  of 
many  falsehoods,  as  having  been  au-  (and  men)  ila- 
ciously  transferred  from  generation  to  generation. 
Sworn  to  in  everj-  age  as  this  man’s  projK'rty  or 
that  man ’s,  by  people  who  must  have  known  they 
wert!  lying,  until  you  retire  from  the  investigation 
with  a  conviction  that,  under  any  system  of  chro¬ 
nology,  the  science  of  lying  is  the  only  one  that  has 
never  drooped.”  * 

The  author  of  the  “  School  for  Scandal  ”  must 
have  understood  the  art  of  lying  to  perfection. 
Observe  the  subtlety  of  that  wonderful  comedy. 
Joseph  Surface,  the  Indicative  liar;  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  Sir  Benjamin  and  Crabtree,  liars  e.xaggerative 
of  the  highest  type.  No  signboard  dauln'rs  these, 
but  sending  forth  little  finished  miniatures  of  art ; 
the  lie  of  exaggeration,  with  just  a  sovpt,-oti  of  the 
romantic  in  it.  Look  at  Sir  Lucius,  in  “  'Fhe  Ri¬ 
vals,”  a  finished  sjXH-imen  of  the  liar  of  romance. 
Hark  at  that  enthusiast.  Fag:  — 

“  A  lie  is  nothing  unless  one  supports  it.  When¬ 
ever  I  draw  HjK)n  my  invention  for  a  good  current 
lie,  1  always  forge  indorsemer.ts  as  well  as  the  bill.” 

I  must  now  introduce  one  more  spc'cimen  of  the 
lie  romantic,  though  it  hardly  comes  under  the  head 
of  literary  lies.  It  was  copied  into  The  Times  some 
thix'e  years  ago  from  a  colonial  pajmr,  and  is,  I  think, 
as  fine  a  s|)ecimen  of  that  florid  school  as  I  ever  met 
with.  It  is  a  Capt^  story  :  — 

“  A  Mr.  Ncl  had  been  annoyed  for  some  time  by 
baboons  on  his  farm,  and  took  his  gun  one  morning 
with  a  view  of  shooting  a  few  of  these  depredators. 
On  descending  a  kloof  he  was  surprised  to  see  a 
dead  bluebok,  and,  at  a  short  distance  farther,  anoth¬ 
er  dead  buck  of  a  ditferent  species.  Looking  cau¬ 
tiously  round,  he  spied  a  large  tiger  in  a  bush  close 
at  hand,  and,  raising  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  he 
fired.  The  shot  only  grazed  one  of  the  brute’s  paws, 
and  the  infuriated  animal  at  once  sprang  on  his  as¬ 
sailant,  who  was  knocked  to  the  ground,  and  his  gun 
forced  out  of  his  hand.  Nel,  seeing  it  was  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  life,  courageously  grappled  with  his  foe,  and, 
being  uppermost  at  the  coinmenccinent  of  the  strug¬ 
gle,  endeavored  by  main  force  to  hold  the  tiger  In/ 
the  ears,  —  not  bad  that !  A  blow  from  one  of  the 
tiger’s  paws,  however,  convinced  Nel  he  had  over¬ 
rated  his  strength,  as  he  was  driven  back  some  dis¬ 
tance,  when  the  tiger  again  closed  with  him  and 
fastened  on  liis  right  shoulder,  bringing  him  to  the 
earth  this  time  undermost.  Fortunately  the  blow 
knocked  Nel  to  the  spot  where  he  had  first  dropped 
his  gun,  and,  summoning  all  his  force  and  resolution 
to  his  aid,  he  managed  to  lay  hold  of  his  weapon 
with  his  left  hand,  his  right  arm  being  powerless. 
The  tiger  still  held  Nel  with  his  teeth,  and  was 
making  great  havoc  with  his  body ;  but  Nel,  getting 
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his  gun  (fortunately  a  double-barrelled  one)  against 
the  f)ody  of  his  fierce  antagonist,  while  the  latter 
still  retained  his  hold,  managed  to  pull  the  trigger 
of  tlie  remaining  bamd  with  his  teeth,  'fhe  shot 
told ;  the  tiger  rolled  over  dead,  and  Nel  was  saved.” 

Leave  out  the  tiger,  and,  in  a  quiet  smoking-room, 
just  j)idl  a  trigger  with  your  teeth,  if  you  can. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  what  Lord  Ilervey,  who 
was  a  great  connoisseur  in  the  science,  —  so  great, 
indeed,  that  I  fear  we  must  look  u])on  those  amus¬ 
ing  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  as  but  a 
pleasant  work  of  fiction,  —  says  on  the  subject  of  a 
verv’  eminent  artist  in  this  walk,  —  no  less  a  person 
than  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  II. :  — 

“  She  was  generally  saying  what  she  did  not  think, 
assenting  to  what  she  did  not  believe,  and  praising 
what  she  did  not  approve ;  for  they  (i.  e.  herself  and 
the  King)  were  selclom  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he 
too  fond  of  his  own  for  her  ever,  at  first,  to  dare  to 
controvert  it.  She  used  to  give  him  her  opinion  as 
jugglers  do  a  card,  by  changing  it  imperceptibly, 
and  making  him  believe  that  he  held  the  same  with 
th.at  he  had  first  pitched  uj)on.” 

Evidently  the  indicative  jiowcr  of  the  highest 
ty[)e. 

Hear  what  he  contcm{)tuously  remarks  of  a  sad 
bungler  in  the  art,  to  wit,  the  Prince  of  Orange :  — 
“  lie  was  as  false  as  his  capacity  would  allow.” 
One  can  fancy  Ilervey’s  scorn  for  such  a  shallow 
deceiver.  And  now,  like  all  liars  of  experience, 
I  must,  before  I  finish,  <[Uote  a  severe  philippic 
against  the  noble  science  from  the  pen  of  Air.  Car¬ 
lyle.  Your  adroit  liar  ever  affects  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  candor,  anil  preser.ts  the  case  to  you  ou  the 
other  side  by  the  indicative  process,  so  that  vou  may 
read  it  in  his  favor.  “  No  lie  you  can  speafc  or  act 
but  it  will  come,  after  longer  or  shorter  circulation, 
like  a  bill  drawn  of  nature’s  reality,  and  be  present¬ 
ed  there  for  payment,  with  answer,  ‘No  effects.’ 
Pity  only  that  it  often  had  so  long  a  circulation : 
that  the  original  forger  were  so  seldom  he  who  bore 
the  blame.”  You  see  that,  though  Mr.  Carlyle  pro¬ 
fesses  no  sympathy  with  the  science,  he  promises 
immunity  to  the  artist,  though  not  to  the  bungler 
who  fails  to  pass  the  base  coin. 

It  is  time  to  stop.  I  think  I  may  modestly  claim 
to  have  shown  some  jiroficicncy  in  the  art.  Have 
I  not,  under  jiretence  of  writing  an  article,  given  you 
a  mere  melaiitje  of  other  men’s  thoughts,  jK'rverting 
them  to  suit  my  own  purposes,  after  the  manner  of 
that  arch  high-jiriest  of  mendacity,  Laurence  Sterne? 

One  wonl  of  advice :  Ixjaring  in  mind  the  quali¬ 
ties  necessary  for  success  in  this  ditlicult  walk,  im¬ 
agination,  memory,  assurance,  quickness  of  obsen  a- 
tion.  and  resource,  let  me  paraphrase  the  American 
humorist,  and  observe,  “  Tliat  before  a  man  makes 
up  his  mind  to  Ix'come  a  li.ar,  it  is  highly  important 
he  should  examine  himself  closely  and  see  if  he  is 
not  better  calculated  to  speak  the  truth.” 


LOT  21  7. 

“  At  forty  shangs !  —  going  at  forty  shangs !  Did 
I  hear  two  guin-ness  ofl'ered  ?  —  Thank  you,  sir. 
Two  guin-ness  is  in  time.  For  the  first  time,  at 
two  guin-ness  !  For  the  second  time !  Any  advance 
on  two  guin-ness?  For  the  third  and  last  time  — 
going  at  two  guin-ness  !  ” 

Ra|) ! 

“  Name,  if  you  jdease,  sir?  ” 

“  John  Tnunway,”  I  said,  for  the  lot  was  mine, 
—  Lot  21 7.  Whatever  made  me  buy  the  lot?  I 
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am  sure  I  did  n’t  want  it.  I  am  afraid  I  am  one  of 
those  great  grown-uj>  children  who  are  not  safe  to 
be  trusted  out  with  money  in  their  pockets,  unless 
coppers.  Tlie  coins  in  my  purse  always  leap  up 
with  frantic  desire  to  buy  everytlunjj  1  see,  and  the 
result  is,  that  no  matter  what  sum  I  go  out  with,  I 
always  come  home  penniless. 

\Vliat  on  earth  could  I  want  now  with  a  second¬ 
hand,  patent  6re-proof,  jwwder-proof,  bomb-proof, 
thief-proof  iron  safe,  constructed  to  resist  fifty  bur¬ 
glar-power  (nominal),  case-hardened,  undrillable, 
unpickable,  to  be  sold  a  bai-gain,  owing  to  the  key 
being  lost,  and  the  only  man  who  knew  how  to 
make  another  haying  gone  to  sleep  with  his  fathers  V 
When  I  reflected  alwut  my  purchase,  1  t)egan  to 
feel  (juite  hot.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  a  bargain,  ! 
or  might  haye  been,  to  somebody ;  but  then,  patent,  j 
unpickable  iron  safes  with  the  keys  lost,  and  owner- 
proof  as  well  as  thief-proof,  an-  not  eyerybody’s 
money,  howeyer  cheap.  I  had  a  cold,  creeping 
doubt  if  they  were  mine.  While  the  auctioneer 
was  describing  it,  and  the  people  all  round  the 
room  were  yearning  tor  it  in  bids,  I  seemed  to  see 
many  remarkable  (jualities  emanating  from  the  safe, 
like  iK’rspiration,  so  that  its  acquisition  appeared 
to  me  tnen  peculiarly  desirable.  Other  jieojile 
seemed  similarly  aSected,  for  its  value  increased 
momently.  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  had  all  in 
turn  desired  to  be  its  fortunate  possessor,  and  all  at 
increased  rates.  The  man  who  bid  “  forty  shangs  ” 
certainly  must  have  seen  his  way  to  turn  the  safe 
to  account,  or  why  have  bid  “  forty  shangs  ”  at  I 
all  ?  And  if  so,  of  course  it  was  plain  there  must 
he  a  way  to  turn  it  to  account,  and  one  which  a  few 
moments’  quiet  reflection,  apart  ftom  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  saleroom,  would  doubtless  reveal.  It 
was  something  of  this  feeling  made  me  bid  the  “  two 
guinness,”  or,  it  may  be,  the  vaguer  conviction  that 
here  was  an  object  suddenly  become  extremely  I 
desirable  to  a  number  of  my  fellow-creatures,  whieli  I 
evoked  a  eorresjwnding  and  envious  desire  in  mv  I 
own  breast.  But  now  that  the  thing  was  mine,  all  I 
the  latent  value  which  had  before  perspired  from  ! 
it  under  the  auctioneer’s  hands  seemed  absorbed  ^ 
again  into  its  shamefully  rusty  iron  sides,  —  it  had  I 
become  a  miserable  hundredweight  of  useless  old 
iron,  —  and  I  loathed  the  very  sight  of  it,  especially 
when  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Trumway. 

My  wife  is  not  a  woman  of  many  words ;  by  no 
means  the  kind  of  woman  verbally  to  upbraid  me 
for  buying  inconvertible  bargains,  and  she  has  had 
previous  opportunities  for  so  doing,  if  so  disposed. 
Mrs.  Trumway  never  sxiyx  anything.  She  did  n’t 
when  I  once  bought  two  hundredweight  of  puffy,  j 
bloated  cheeses  at  twojjence  per  pound,  and  sold  ! 
portions  afterwards  to  some  pmw  people  I  knew  —  ' 
as  a  kindness  —  at  a  trifling  profit,  and  made  them  I 
all  very  jroorly,  and  got  summoned  before  the  I 
magistrates,  anil  fined  for  selling  cheese  unfit  for  | 
human  food,  and  lost  cheese,  temper,  n-putation, 
and  £4  lOs.  No;  at  such  times  Mrs.  Trumway 
makes  no  remark ;  she  only  sniffs.  But  the  amount  | 
of  meaning  conveyed  by  one  of  Mrs.  T.’s  sniffs  is  | 
voluminous,  —  nay,  eneyclop.Tjdic.  It  means,  “  O  | 
dear,  yes;  I  knew  bow  ’t  would  be.  You ’ve  been 
at  it,  again,  have  you  ?  Been  out  with  money  in  ' 
your  pocket,  and  come  home  with  nothing  but  your  I 
pocket  left  ?  Just  like  water  in  a  colander  :  the  ^ 
colander  don’t  run  away,  —  more ’s  the  pity.  No ;  i 
it’s  always  ready  for  more.  And  here  .am  I,  ' 
pinching  and  screwing,  and  saving  money,  .and  I 
allowancing  the  house  down  to  one  box  of  “  Tand- 1 


stickors  ”  a  week,  and  you  going;  fooling  money 
away  like  this.  Remonstrance,'  .John,  is  perfectly 
useless.  I  have  awaked  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
have  married  an  incorrigible  idiot;  but  1  don’t 
complain.  No ;  a  noodle  you  may  be,  but  I  am  yow 
affectionate  wife,  Martha  TrumwayJ’  It  means 
far  more  than  this ;  it  means  every  recriminatory 
ej)ithel  which  a  naturally  sensitive  person,  like  me, 
can  apply  to  himself,  after  making  the  pleasing  dis¬ 
covery  that  he  has  taken  himself  in. 

I  went  home  to  dinner,  which  had  been  waitinir 
an  hour.  I  said  nothing  about  my  puixdiase.  There 
was  a  small  sniff, — a  very  small  one, — expressive 
of,  “  It ’s  not  at  all  unlikely,  .Tohn,  though,  mind, 
I  don’t  accuse  vou  of  it  without  evidence ;  but,  now 
I  come  to  consider,  it ’s  rather  more  likely  than  not 
that  you ’ve  something  on  your  mind,  and  nothing 
in  your  pursi-.”  After  dinner,  I  escaped  up  stairs 
to  my  study.  In  the  evening  I  saw  It  coming  up 
my  garden-path  on  a  pair  of  trucks.  fShould  I  go 
down  ?  No,  I  reflected ;  1  would  not  go  ilown. 
How  I  detested  the  thing  now !  It  did  n’t  look 
worth  half  a  crown. 

“  Yes,”  I  heard  the  servant  s.ay  in  answer  to  the 
man  with  >lie  trucks ;  “  this  is  Mr.  Trumway’s.” 

“  So ’s  this,”  said  the  man ;  “  and  I  wish  him  jov 
of  it,  and  I  should  n’t  mind  a  glass  of  beer  to  wish 
it  him  in.” 

Which  conversation  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
out  Mrs.  T.  Her  comprehensive  mind  must  Have 
taken  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

“  Where  is  this  from  ?  ”  she  asked  the  man. 

“  From  the  saleroom,  ’m.” 

“John!”  It  was  the  voice  of  my  affectionate 
wife  addressed  to  her  husband.  “  Have  you  been 
buying  anything  at  a  sale  ?  ” 

“  0  dear,  yes,”  said  I,  calling  down  stairs.  “  Did 
n’t  I  tell  you  ?  It ’s  a  —  a  —  safe.” 

Although  two  pair  of  stairs  separated  me  from 
the  jiartner  of  my  btisom,  I  was  aware  of  the  sniff 
which  succeeded,  and  implied :  “  O  yes ;  you  ’re 
quite  right,  my  man ;  this  is  Mr.  Trumway’s.  You 
need  n’t  be  afraid  you  ’ve  mistaken  the  house. 
Tliere  is  n’t  such  another  man  in  the  neighborhood 
as  lives  at  No.  19.”  But  aloud,  she  proceeded, 
“  Quite  right ;  bring  it  in,  jdease.”  —  “  John !  Do 
you  wish  the  man  to  leave  it  in  the  passage  ?  ” 
Sniff’  (being  interpreted) :  “  Or  would  1  like  it 
taken  into  the  drawing-room,  or  jdaced  on  the 
dressing-table  of  the  spare  room  perhaps,  or  on  the 
study  mantel-piece  ?  ” 

I  thought  it  Ijetter  to  go  down-stairs.  “  O,  leave 
it  in  the  i)assage,”  I  said.  “  No  one  will  steal  it.” 

“  O  dear,  no,”  said  my  wife  with  a  little  smile. 
“No  one  will  steal  it ;  that ’s  cpiite  certain.”  I  ad¬ 
mit  it  was  not  a  seiluctive-looking  object  now. 

When  we  were  alone,  IMrs.  Trumway  asked  me 
what  I  intended  to  do  with  the  safe,  which  was  the 
very  question  I  had  been  asking  myself  ever  since 
returning  from  the  sale. 

“  MTiat  do  I  intend  doing  with  it,  my  dear  ?  ”  I 
repeated,  to  gain  time.  “Why — yes — ah!  — 
that  is  —  do  with  it  ?  Why,  ojien  it,  of  course.” 

She  sniff'ed  a  sniff  cijual  to  two  columns  of  jirinted 
matter.  Although  my  answer  was  not  jiremeditat- 
ed,  I  did  n’t  think  it  altogether  a  bad  notion.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  my  house 
became  the  constant  resort  of  blacksmiths,  white¬ 
smiths,  locksmiths,  and  people  in  the  engineering 
way,  all  of  whom,  however,  failed  utterly  in  the  at- 
tenq)t  to  open  the  unpickable,  undrillable  fire  and 
thief  proof.  Lot  217.  Tliey  fairly  owned  it  beat  them. 
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I  wanted  the  safe  opened,  however,  for  the  reason 
that,  beinw  opened,  it  nii^ht  become  an  article  |)er- 
haps  useful  or  salable,  whereas  now  it  was  neither. 
One  morninsc,  an  idea  of  unusual  brilliancy  occurred 
to  me,  and  1  put  on  my  hat,  and  went  out  to  put  it 
in  practice.  I  walked  up  to  our  {treat  model  jail, 
and  saw  the  {tovernor,  with  whom  I  hail  jireviously 
some  aciiuaintance.  I  told  him  I  should  feel  deep¬ 
ly  obli-ted  if  he  could  render  me  assistance,  and 
tlien  came  to  the  j)ur{K)rt  of  my  visit. 

“  Have  you,  my  {jood  sir,  such  a  thinir  as  a  {rood 
strong  burglar  on  the  establishment  that  you  could 
lend  me  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  ”  And  I  explained 
what  I  wanted  him  for.  But  the  governor  shook 
his  hcaij,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  disoblige  me, 
but  it  really  could  n’t  be  done,  as  all  their  burglars 
were  in  use,  and  could  n’t  be  spared  ofl'  the  premis¬ 
es.  Very  good ;  but  sujiposing  I  were  to  send  the 
safe  up  to  the  jail,  did  he  think  he  could  allow  a 
burglar  to  while  away  a  few  hours  of  his  leisure  at 
a  congenial  pursuit  ?  —  No.  He  did  n’t  see  that  he 
could :  it  would  be  against  the  rules ;  besides 
wliich,  their  burglars  had  become  so  reformed  by 
attention  to  the  ministrations  of  the  chaplain,  that 
it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  return  to  sinful  ways,  such  as  breaking  oj)en 
safes,  lest  it  might  show  a  worldly  spirit  that  would 
interfere  with  their  tickets  -  of  -  leave ;  and  then, 
again,  there  were  no  burglars’  tools  in  the  jail. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,  though,”  he  said  after  a  bit ; 
“  I  dare  say  I  could  find  you  a  ticket-of-lcave  man 
who  would  do  it.  They  reimrt  themselves  to  us 
at  stated  intervals,  so  that  we  always  know  where 
to  find  them.  Indeed,  1  think  I  know  just  the  very 
man,  and  will  send  him  to  you.” 

One  evening  in  the  twilight,  about  a  week  after¬ 
wards,  our  servant  came  in,  in  some  alarm,  to  sav 
that  two  very  ill-looking  men  were  at  the  back 
door,  who  said  they  had  “come  to  crack  the 
gov’nor’s  money-box.”  They  were  not  nice-looking 
men.  One  of  them,  a  {treat  brawny  ruflian,  with  a 
head  and  neck  like  a  bull,  and  a  wisp  of  colored 
handkerchief  over  a  shiftless  chest,  hairy  as  Esau’s, 
gave  me  a  stolid  nod  when  I  went  out. 

“  'file  boss  up  at  the  Model,”  he  said,  pointing 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction 
of  the  jail,  “  asked  me  if  so  be  as  I  would  oblige 
you  by  crackin’  a  little  bit  of  a  box  you ’ve  got. 
You  see,  g'uv’nor,  I  ain’t  any  tools  o’  my  own,  so 
I ’ve  brought  a  pal  who ’s  got  his  ‘  Lady’s  Com¬ 
panion  ’  with  him,  to  do  the  job  ” ;  indicating  his 
friend,  who  carried  a  parcel  of  tools  done  up  in 
matting,  I  should  say  he  was  not  a  nice  man  to 
have  for  a  friend,  —  a  spare,  short,  cunning  little 
fellow,  with  restless  eyes ;  a  fime  that  {rave  you  the 
im]iression  of  a  weasel’s ;  and  a  thin  nose,  with  a 
continual  nervous  twitching  in  the  nostrils,  like  a 
rabbit’s,  as  though  he  was  an  animal  always  on  the 
scent  for  game  or  hunters,  which  perhaps  he  was. 
His  name  was  Toney. 

I  brought  them  in,  and  {minting  out  the  safe, 
asked  if  they  thought  they  could  ojxm  it. 

“  Open  it !  ”  repeated  Toney,  with  ineffable  con¬ 
tempt,  “  why,  a  kid  could  optm  it  with  a  pen-niye  ! 
It’s  one  of  them  Unim]>eachables,  Bill,”  he  said 
to  his  mate ;  “  you  remember  ’em ;  like  what  we 
had  at  —  ”  (some  name  I  could  n’t  catch).  “  Why, 
I  could  blow  it  opmn  with  an  ounce  of  baccer  in  a 
quarter  of  a  hour.” 

“  Well,”  I  said,  “  I  would  giye  you  five  shillings 
to  open  it.” 

“Would  you,  be-gar?”  growled  the  big  man. 


“Our  terms  is  ’arf  a  puv’rin,  —  me  and  Toney,  —  and 
two  pots  of  beer,  and  two  ounces  of  baccer ;  and 
then  it ’s  a  favor,  on  account  of  our  doin’  it  to 
oblige  the  Imss.  And  we  ain’t  a-going  to  do  it 
here,  un’stan’ ;  but  if  you ’ve  got  e’er  a  bit  of  a  out¬ 
house  out  at  the  back,  where  we  can  be  private, 
we  ’ll  do  the  job  there  on  the  quiet.” 

1  was  obligeil  to  accede,  to  their  terms  (indeed, 
they  were  both  persons  I  would  not  have  had  a 
difference  with  for  the  world).  So  they  carried  the 
safe  into  the  tool-house  in  the  garden,  where  I  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  the  cpiaatity  of  ale  and  tobacco 
a{p’eed  on,  and  they  shut  tliemselves  in. 

“  It ’s  only  a  case  for  the  ‘  alderman,’  Bill,”  I 
heard  the  little  man  remark  as  I  left  them. 

In  twenty-five  minutes,  by  my  watch,  the  bull¬ 
headed  man  came  and  told  me  it  was  done.  “  Not 
that  we ’ve  Imen  all  this  time  about  it,  though,  guv- 
’nor,  for  Toney  he  prised  it  ojmn  in  five  minutes, 
easy  as  a  oyster,  but  we ’ve  been  settin’  and  doin’  a 
quiet  pipe  together.” 

Tliey  certainly  had  opened  it,  —  not  by  picking 
the  lock,  as  I  anticipated,  but  by  wrenching  oft'  the 
back,  so  that  the  safe  was  completely  destroyed. 
They  had  drilled  two  holes  in  the  back-plate,  to 
allow  of  inserting  two  immensely  jKjwerful  steel 
crowbars  in  such  a  position  that  the  leverage  of  the  ■ 
two  bars  would  tell  one  against  the  other,  and 
wrench  out  the  intermediate  piece.  From  the 
appt'arance  of  the  holes  and  the  smell  in  the  out¬ 
house,  I  judged  the  men  had  {ireviously  lowered 
the  temper  of  the  steel  back  with  a  blow-pipe  in 
the  places  where  they  intended  to  drill.  I  fidt  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  an{iry  at  the  destruction  of  the  safe, 
and  was  going  to  say  so,  when  Toney  pointed  out  a  i 
dirty  roll  of  papers  Iving  inside.  I  took  them  out, 
unrolled  them,  and  forgot  my  wrath  immediately. 

A  prize  indeed !  Fifty  share  certificates,  each  for 
twenty  pounds,  in  the  “  Undeniable  Securitv  and 
Unlimited  Discount  Banking  Corporation  (Limit¬ 
ed)  ” ;  Offices,  Lud  Street,  City.  I  paid  off  my  two 
burglars  with  a  light  heart,  and  returning  to  the 
house,  I  believe  I  danced  a  war-dance  of  triumph 
round  Mrs.  T.,  exhibiting  a  thousand  pounds’  worth 
of  property,  which  had  cost  me  but  three. 

“  There”  said  I,  “  that ’s  the  good  of  going  to 
sales !  ” 

“  Well,  but,  John,  these  shares  are  not  yours.” 

“  But  they  are,”  I  retorted.  “  I  bought  them, 
and  they  are  ‘  to  Bearer,’  and  no  name  on  them  to 
indicate  whose  they  are.” 

“  But  had  you  not  lietter  see  the  auctioneer,  and 
tell  him  what  you  have  found  ?  ” 

“  Why,  no.  I  bought  the  lot,  faults  and  errors 
of  description,  and  all ;  and  it  is  as  much  mine  as 
if  I  had  paid  a  thousand  pounds  for  it.” 

“  Yes  ;  but  some  poor  man  may  be  ruined  by  the 
loss  of  these  shares.” 

“  Well,”  said  I,  “  what  I  will  do  will  be  to  go  up 
to  London,  to  the  com])any‘s  offices,  and  ascertain 
whether  these  certificates  are  claimed  on  behalf  of 
anv  one  else,  and  if  not,  to  claim  them  for  myself.” 

1  found  the  offices  of  the  “  Undeniable  Security 
and  Unlimited  Discount  Banking  Corporation 
(Limited)  ”  a  most  imposing  edifice  of  Italian  archi¬ 
tecture,  with  immense  plate-glass  windows,  and 
Purbeck-marble  columns,  and  the  name  of  the 
company,  in  mediaeval  gold  letters,  running  the 
whole  len{Tth  of  the  building.  Evidently  a  verj- 
prosperous  concern.  On  entering,  there  was  not 
that  amount  of  business  doing  which  I  should  have 
liked  to  see ;  in  fact,  beyond  two  clerks,  —  one  of 
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I  whom  was  {taring  his  nails  with  tlie  office  {tenknife, 
while  the  other,  and  more  elderly,  was  reading  the 
newspaper,  —  the  |)lace  was  eni{)ty.  I  stood  quite 
five  minutes  at  the  massive  Spanish  maliogany 
counter  apparently  without  either  of  the  clerks 
coming  olHcially  aware  of  my  presence,  so  intent 
were  they  on  their  duties.  I  therefore'  ra|){H!d  on 
the  floor  with  my  umbrella,  which  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  emjtty  office,  which  was  ehurehlike  for 
size  and  eclioes.  The  elder  clerk  looked  uj)  iiiqta- 
tiently  from  his  j)a|)er,  but  resumed  its  {xjrusal 
immediately.  'Die  vounger  got  off  his  stool,  and 
went  to  a  lookiug-glass,  where  he  commenced  ar¬ 
ranging  his  hair  with  a  |H)cket-eomb. 

*•  I  have  called,”  I  remarked  in  a  .somewhat  loud 
tone,  “  about  some  shares  in  this  com|)any,  the  eei"- 
tificates  of  which  I  hold.” 

“  Eh  V  ”  said  the  obi  clerk,  at  last  tleteeting  my 
intrusion. 

I  repeated  my  business. 

“  Certificates  Nos.  2034  to  2083,  —  they  an-  in 
my  possession  ;  in  fact,  I  bought  them.” 

“Well,  what  do  you  wantV  Do  you  wish  them 
registered  in  your  name  ?  —  Sim|)son  ”  (to  the 
young  clerk),  “  get  down  the  transfer-book.” 

“  That  b  the  difficulty,”  said  I.  “  In  the  event, 
for  instance,  of  any  one  else  claiming  the  shares, 
for  they  came  into  my  {ms.^ession  in  a  rather 
singular  manner.” 

“No  difficulty  at  all.  You  say  you  ’\c  got  the 
certificates,  and  you ’ve  Ixjught  them.  It  tbx's  n’t 
matter  to  us  if  you ’ve  stolen  them.  .lust  produce 
tlie  scrip,  and  write  me  an  authority  to  register  the 
share's  in  youi  name.” 

lie  looked  over  the  certificate.s,  and  counted 
them,  while  I  wrote  the  required  authority. 

“  But,”  I  said,  when  I  liad  done,  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  my  conscience  in  the  appropriation  of  the* 
pro{K'rtv,”  I  assme  you  the  circumstances  under 
which  1  ac'quired  the  certificates  are  .so  singular, 
that  —  ” 

“  You  need  n’t  trouble  about  that,”  he  interru|)t- 
ed  ;  “  our  office  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  way  you 
became  jmssessed  of  them.  You  arc'  the  holder 
and  the  registered  proj)rietor  of  the  shares,  anti  you 
may  be  quite  sure  no  one  else  will  ever  claim 
them.” 

This  sounded  satisfactory  in  one  way;  but  the 
man’s  manner  of  saying  it  did  not,  I  confess,  leave 
a  favorable  impression  on  my  mind.  I  went  home 
rather  uncomfortable,  and  feeling  so  o{){)ressed  with 
the  notion  of  having  projxrty  wliieh  my  conscience' 
would  not  concede  was  mine  in  strict  justice,  that 
it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  have  luad  an  accom¬ 
plice  with  whom  to  share  the  proceeds  and  the 
resfKjnsibility. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  when  in  town  I  had 
taken  no  steps  to  ascertain  the  value  of  my  {)roj>er- 
ty ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  know  very  little  of  the 
ways  of  the  money-market,  and  the  share-list  is  as 
grc'at  a  {>uzzle  to  me  as  Itradshwo  ;  and  in  the  next, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  timid  at  asking  ({uestions 
which  might  lead  me  to  betray  how  I  became  the 
owner  of  the  shares. 

A  month  after  this,  I  had  been  out  tier  the  day  to 
a  picnic  with  my  wife.  We  had  both  enjoyed  our¬ 
selves  hugely,  and  come  home  flushed  with  the 
summer  heat  and  braced  up  with  thc'  fresh  air.  1 
had  got  over  all  my  qualms  about  the  jmssession  of 
thc  pro{)erty,  and  begun  to  look  upon  it  as  promis¬ 
ing  a  very  accc()tablc  addition  to  my  income.  I 
am  not  sure  I  had  not  been  regarding  the  scenery 
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of  trees  and  sky  and  rippling  water  with  somethin'^ 
of  unusual  complacency,  for  feeling  that  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  a  thousand  {munds  removed  me  so  much 
the  farther  from  anxiety  as  to  enable  me  to  enjoy  it 
in  the  greater  jieace. 

A  great  oblong  official  blue  letter  awaited  my 
I'eturn.  It  contained  a  blow,  —  most  letters  dated 
from  Businghall  Stri't't  do. 

AV  Tiik  lIxi>KN'tAnLK  Secukity  and  U.\i.imitei> 

Discount  Baxkixo  Cokpok.vtiox  (Limited). 

Sin, —  I  bt'g  to  inform  you  an  order  has  this 
day  been  made  by  the  registrar,  calling  iiiion  you 
as  a  contributory  iii  resjK'ct  of  your  fitly  (50)  shart's 
held  in  the  above  conqiany  (now  under  a  winding- 
up  order),  numbered  resjx'ctively  from  2034  to 
2083  inclusive,  'fhe  amount  of  the  ca'l  is  five 
pounds  ten  shillings  (£5  lO.t )  {X'r  share,  making 
a  total  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  {miuiuIs 
(£275);  which  sum  must  Ik*  paid  at  my  office 
lictwi'en  eleven  and  four  on  'liiursday  next  thc  | 
26th  inst.  (Signed), — 

Official  Assii/nee  in  the  lionkruptcif, 

O  tool !  I  hegaa  to  vaguely  see  now  why  the 
clerk  tohl  me  I  might  be  quite  sure  no  one  else  would  j 
claim  the  shares.  They  were  not  only  of  no  value, 
but  their  {lossession  was  subject  to  heavy  liability. 
And  I,  to  be  idiot  enough  to  go  and  claim  them 
when  the  company  was  ac'tually  bankrupt  and 
worse  ! 

Night  as  it  was,  I  determined  to  go  at  once  and 
see  my  wdfe’s  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Blode.  He  was 
a  barrister,  —  had  Ixen  one  for  ten  years,  —  but 
had  never  had  a  brief. 

“  O,  I  should  n’t  take  any  notice  of  that,”  he 
said  :  “  I  don’t  think  they  can  fix  you  with  liability. 

I  ’ll  write  to  the  assignee  and  manage  it  fiir  you. 
Let  me  know  if  you  hear  any  more  of  it.  You  are 
an  innocent  party ;  you  did  n’t  buy  thc  shares,  but 
thc  iron  safe.  Hut  how  on  earth  did  they  know 
you  held  the  certificates  ?  ” 

I  told  him  I  h.ad  given  an  authority  to  have  them 
registered  in  my  name. 

He  ilrew'  in  his  breath,  and  produced  a  long 
whistle  like  a  sigh.  “  ’Fhen  you ’ve  indorsed  their 
{Kissession.  You  should  have  consulted  me.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  n’t  trouble  about  it.  Leave  it  to 
me.” 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  harassing 
anxieties  which  each  week  brought  mi;,  while  my 
case  as  a  contributory  was  dragging  along  first 
through  one  court  and  then  another;  but  the 
different  lights  which  various  luminaries  of  the  law 
shed  on  my  unfortunate  two  guineas’  worth  deserve 
to  be  jiarticularized. 

It  was  agreed  that,  in  buying  the  safe,  I  could 
not  have  bought  the  contents,  —  that  thi'  safe  was 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  a  safe,  and  nothing 
more,  and  that,  consequently,  as  1  hail  only  bought 
a  safe,  whatever  was  found  in  it  was  no  more  mine 
than  any  other  distinct  article  in  the  catalogue,  and 
I  could  not  theri'foi'c  be  res|)on8iolc  for  liabilities 
attacliing  therc'to.  It  was  retorted  by  the  opfiosing 
counsel,  that  should  his  ludshi{)  acquiesce  in  the 
view  of  the  case  projiounded,  certainly  to  his  as¬ 
tonishment,  by  his  learned  friend,  and  decide  that 
the  certificates  were  not  purchased  by  me,  and  not 
therefiire  mine,  he  would  agree  to  a  verdict,  and 
immediately  indict  me  for  felony,  for  approjiriating 
the  shares  to  my  own  use,  authorizing  their  regis¬ 
tration  in  my  name. 
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IIo  Rubuiitted  that  if  J  had  imagiit  the  Rhares,  I 
was  liable  as  a  contributory  ;  and  if  not,  as  a  felon. 
'Fhe  learned  judge  said  ho  could  not  entertain  the 
issue  of  fc-lony,  as  that  was  a  question  for  a  distinct 
tribunal,  but  he  was  inc’ined  to  ruh;  that  I  hod 
bought  the  shares.  The  conditions  of  sale  were 
sulliciently  exjdicit  to  his  mind  on  that  point,  — 
“  the  lots  to  be  cleared  with  alt  faults  and  eiTors  of 
description.’'  Indeed,  the  very  term  eiujiloyed  by 
auciioii  custom  ap|)eared  decisive.  The  item  in 
question  was  described  as  “  Lot  21 7,  —  an  iron  safe.” 
ft  was  the  “  lot  ”  wliieh  was  put  up  to  competition, 
and,  to  use  a  common  expression,  Mr.  'I  runiway 
had  bought  “the  lot,”  —  that  was,  “all  the  lot.” 
The  (jiiestion  then  arose :  Could  1  Ite  hidd  liable 
as  a  contribut(jry,  when  in  fact,  I  had  iturchascd 
the  shan‘s  on  the  very  d.ay  of  the  company’s  hank- 
riiptcy,  and  the  registry  in  my  name  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  some  weeks  later  V  In  other  words, 
that  seeing  the  company  had  cont'racted  no  liabili¬ 
ties  during  the  time  I  held  the  shares  (having,  in 
fiu't,  ccas»*d  business),  could  I  be  made  a  <-ontribu- 
tory  V  Against  this  it  was  urged  that  sharc-s  rejn  e- 
sented  past  res|ionsibilities,  anil  that  as  I  should 
have  been  entitled  to  share  in  a  dividend  on  the 
p.ast  year  (had  one  been  declared),  so  it  was  just 
tliat  I  should  bear  my  proportion  of  the  burdens. 
And  again  ;  it  was  clear  that  somebixly  must  be 
liable  as  a  contributory  in  respect  of  the.e  fifty 
shan-s  for  twelve  months  prior  to  the  bankruptcy, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  jterson  so  liable, 
if  not  myself,  must  be  sujtposed  to  rest  with  their 
present  possessor.  The  judge  thought  not,  as  it 
was  not  to  be  contended  1  could  have  had  cither 
interest  or  liability  in  the  company  Imtoje  the  date 
of  the  sale.  The  case,  however,  was  complicated 
still  further  by  the  opjiosing  counsel  bringing  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  previous  owner  of  the  iron  sale,  and 
endeavoring  to  prove  that  his  liability  in  rcsp»‘ct  of 
the  shares  actually  terminated  twelve  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  my  j)urchase,  so  as  to  fix  me  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  inteiini.  It  appeared  that  the  sate 
and  its  contents,  some  eighteen  months  hack,  had 
Ixdon'zed  to  a  Mr.  Wendle,  a  shareholder  in  the 
company ;  that,  in  addition  to  the  certificates,  it 
had  contained  his  e-ash-box  and  a  quantity  of  gold 
and  notes,  and  that  the  sate  had  been  stohm  from 
his  office,  the  notes  and  gold  and  cash-box  removed 
by  the  robljers,  who  had  obtained  a  wax  impression 
of  his  key,  and  the  valueless  safe  containing  the 
shares,  sold  to  an  ironmonger,  who  pat  it  into  the 
safe.  Tliis  Mr.  Wendle  had  applied  for  duplicates 
of  the  share  certificates,  which  were  refused  by  the 
company  until  he  could  prove  the  destruction  of 
the  old  ones.  Unsuccessful  in  this,  and  distrusting 
the  reckless  business  of  the  “  Undeniable  and  Un¬ 
limited,”  he  at  last  applied  to  have  the  shares 
standing  in  his  name  cancelled,  which  had  hecii  done. 
It  would  therefore  follow,  it  was  contended,  that  my 
liability  embraced  the  whole  twelvemonth,  thim  the 
time  Mr.  Wendle’s  name  had  been  erased,  to  the 
stoppage  of  the  company,  I  being  the  next  regis¬ 
tered  proprietor.  Against  this  it  was  argued  that 
whatever  Mr.  Wendle  might  have  written  to  the 
company,  the  certificates,  when  found,  were  hit 
property;  and  that  after  they  were  stolen,  they 
none  the  less  ceaswl  to  be  his  property.  And  if  so, 
my  counsel  proceeded,  there  would  l)e  a  very  remark¬ 
able  point  for  the  decision  of  his  ludship.  For  he 
went  on  to  elicit  that  Mr.  Wendle,  after  losing 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  money,  had  committed  sui¬ 
cide  under  such  determined  circumstances,  that 


even  the  charity  of  a  coroner’s  jury  had  been  con¬ 
strained  to  pronounce  it  felo  de  xe,  and  he  had  been 
buried  without  funeral  rit»“s.  Wherefore,  as  the 
certificates  of  which  he  had  Iwen  rribbed  were  still 
his  property  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  would  follow, 
from  his  lieing  a  felo  de  that  they  became  the 
profierty  of  the  crown,  consequent  on  his  act.  But 
if  they  were  the  pnqK-rty  of  the  crown,  the  crown 
was  liable  for  that  twelve  months  ;  and  again,  the 
safe  could  not  be  legally  sold  without  authority 
from  the  crow;’  ;  and  hix  c  ient  could  not  Im  the 
legal  buyer,  nor,  consequently,  have  any  right, 
title,  interest,  or  liability  in  the  shares  aforesaid. 

In  addition  to  all  this —  But  no;  I  will  snare 
the  reader  the  further  jiarticulars  of  this  involved 
case ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  decided  in  my 
favor.  But  it  was  carried  to  a  higher  court,  where 
1  was  rt'quired  to  show  cause  why  the  verdict 
should  not  I)e  set  aside,  and  entered  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  on  the  ground  of  the  decision  being  'ontrary  to 
evidence.  There  it  was  all  gone  over  again,  with 
the  addition  that  the  original  thieves  were  pro¬ 
duced,  one  of  them  no  other  than  mv  burglar’s 
fi’iend  Toney  (and  I  was  threatem‘d  vritK  an  action 
by  the  maker  of  the  sate  for  stating  that  Toney 
broke  ojum  the  “  Unimjjeachable  ’  in  five  minutes 
in  my  outhouse).  Here  the  decision  went  against 
me.  Finally,  the  case  came  before  the  bench  of 
judges,  where  a  majority  of  one  reversed  the  ruling 
of  the  lower  court. 

I  was  therefore  at  last  so  far  successful  in  the 
issue  as  to  find  myself  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  on 
account  of  the  legal  expenses  my  precious  trial  had 
accumulated.  'Fhe  one  satisfaction  attending  this 
result  was.  that  I  must  inevitably  have  gone  there 
had  I  lost. 

'Flic  very  sight  of  a  sale-catalogue  is  now  suffi¬ 
cient  to  produce  trom  Mrs.  T.  a  sniff  of  about  the 
capacity  of  a  thri'e-volume  iu>vel. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  UNDER  A  NEW 
ASPECT.* 

Bauon  T.vui  iinitz  has  crowned  the  first  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  of  his  well-known  “  Collection  ”  by 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  a  fea¬ 
ture  at  once  so  new  and  so  admirable  as  to  deserve 
a  few  words  of  gratitude  from  every  intelligent  Eng¬ 
lishman,  whether  connected  or  unconnected  with 
the  [molession  of  theology. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Englisli  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  a  translation  timm  (Ireek.  But  everv'  one 
does  not  know  that  the  Creek  from  which  the  trans¬ 
lation  was  made  is  a  very  im|)erfcct,  inaccurate,  re¬ 
dundant  reirresentation  of  the  original  (Jospels, 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation,  as  they  left  the 
hands  of  their  authors.  The  printers  and  scholars 
who,  about  the  year  1550,  at  the  instigation  of  Eras¬ 
mus,  first  put  the  Creek  Testament  into  tyjx*,  did 
the  best  they  could  with  the  materials  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  ITie'y  collected  and  compared  all  the  manu¬ 
scripts  within  reach,  and  they  formed  an  edition  (a 
“  text,”  as  the  technical  wotd  is)  which  did  them 
credit,  and  the  translations  of  which  have  furnished 
comfort  and  hojK*  to  millions  of  men  and  women 
since  their  day.  But  time  went  on,  and  fresh  man¬ 
uscripts  were  discovered,  older  and  more  carctully 
written  than  those  which  Erasmus  and  Stephens 
had  employed ;  and  a  number  of  passages  .apjx>ared 
in  which  their  edition  was  contradicted  by  more 

*  Collection  of  British  Authors,  Tauchnitz  Eilition.  Vol.  1,000  : 
The  New  Testament.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
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tnistworthy  readings.  Still,  the  original  edition 
continued  to  be  printed  and  used  as  a  standard,  and 
acquired  the  name  of  the  “  Received  Text  ” ;  and 
all  the  corrections  as  they  were  disi-overcd  day  by 
day  were  not  employed  to  alter  this  text,  but  wen^ 
added  to  it  as  notes,  by  wliieh  at  some  futtm>  time, 
when  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  had  been  found, 
and  all  the  (luotations  of  the  Testament  in  the  early 
Fathers  of  the  Church  had  been  examined,  ami 
every  conceivable  source  explored,  and  men  knew 
everj  thing  that  could  Ih‘  known  on  the  subject,  a 
more  correct  edition  might  be  made,  which  should 
then  supersede  the  old  “  Received  Text.” 

In  process  of  time,  as  libraries  were  explored  and 
Oriental  monasteries  rirted,  three  manuscripts  came 
to  be  discovered  of  earlier  date  and  more  e.xact  ex¬ 
ecution  than  any  others.  The  first  of  these,  known 
as  the  “  Vatican  MS.,”  is  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  ; 
the  second,  the  “  Alexandrine  ^IS.,”  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  the  third,  the  discovery  of  our  own 
generation,  the  “  Sinaitic  MS.,”  is  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  date  at  which  the  first  and  third  were 
written  is  somewhere  between  the  year  of  our  Lord 
330  and  350 ;  the  second  is  a  century  or  so  later, 
say  450.  These  three  manuscripts  arc  now  admit¬ 
ted  by  those  best  qualified  to  s]>eak  on  the  subject, 
to  contain  the  nearest  approach  which  we  yet  pos¬ 
sess,  or  are  likely  to  jmssess,  to  the  original  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Testament.  No  doubt  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  even  these  earlv  copies  and  the 
books  as  they  left  the  hands  of  tteir  authors.  If 
we  could  compare  the  original  of  Gosjh?!  or  Epistle 
with  what  it  had  become  after  only  250  years  of 
coming  and  recopying,  we  should  find  an  immense 
difference.  It  is  inevitable.  Even  in  printing, 
even  in  our  day,  when  verbal  accuracy  has  become 
almost  a  religion,  mistakes  occur  in  rcjirints ;  some 
sentences  are  added,  others  omitted,  others  distorted. 
But  where  books  were  reproduced  by  handwriting, 
and  where  minute  accuracy  was  not  understood  or 
valued,  and  where  copyists  were  either  over-zealous 
or  very  ignorant,  the  chances  must  have  been  im¬ 
mense,  overwhelming,  against  any  copy  being  ex¬ 
actly  like  that  which  it  was  copied  from.  We  shall 
understand  this  a  little  better  presently. 

Now  what  Baron  Tauchnitz  has  done  —  with  the 
help  of  Professor  Tischendorf,  the  most  endnent 
scholar  of  our  day  in  this  line  —  is  this.  He  has 
reprinted  thi-  New  Testament  exactly  as  it  stands 
in  the  English  Bible  ;  and  he  has  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  all  the  variations  between  it  and  the 
three  great  copies  just  spoken  of.  And  all  this  in 
English,  —  that  is  the  “  new  and  admirable  feature” 
of  which  I  spoke  at  the  orxming  of  my  i)aper. 
Scholars  have  long  been  familiar  with  these  things ; 
but  until  now  this  information  has  not  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  English  men  and  wo¬ 
men  ;  nor  has  it  been  published  at  all  at  so  insig¬ 
nificant  a  price  or  in  so  clear  and  convenient  a 
form.  I  shall  indicate  presently  one  respect  in 
which  I  think  the  book  may  be  still  further  im¬ 
proved,  but  meantime  I  will  give  a  few  instances  of 
the  nature  of  the  corrections  wliich  this  new  edition 
discloses,  and  which  are  most  obviously  interest- 
ing :  — 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  looking  at  the 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  these  pages  is  how  often  the 
sign  “  omit  ”  occurs ;  in  other  words,  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  differences  consists  of  additions 
to  tne  original.  Tliere  are  many  transpositions  of 
words ;  here  and  there  also  words  have  to  be  added 
which  have  dropped  out  in  the  process  of  copying. 


But  these  are  not  nearly  so  many  in  amount  as 
those  which  arc  marked  as  redundant. 

These  redundances  are  of  two  kinds.  First  and 
most  numerous  arc  those  which  appear  to  have  had 
for  their  object  to  elucidate  or  confirm  the  text, 
llie  owner  of  a  copy  of  the  (lospcds,  say  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century,  observes  that  a  sentence  is  obsem 
and  liable  to  Iks  misunderstood  for  want  of  a  word 
of  explanation ;  or  a  text  from  the  Old  Testament 
is  (|Uoted,  and,  as  he  thinks,  (juoted  wrongly ;  or  a 
j)ronoun  is  given  where  he  conceives  that  the  j)roi)er 
name  would  be  more  intelligible ;  or  tbe  name  of 
a  place  or  person  aj>])ears  to  want  ey.i)lanation ;  or 
a  saying  or  narrative  is  stated  in  different  words 
from  the  parallel  passage  in  another  Gospel. 

In  these  and  many  other  cases  what  so  natural 
as  to  seize  the  pen  and  add  the  correction  or  the 
su])])lemental  words  ?  And  thus  in  each  of  these 
cases  (and  many  others  which  do  not  fall  within 
my  rough  general  divisions)  the  exjilanatory  word 
has  been  inserted,  the  quotation  has  been  corrected 
to  agree  with  the  passage  quoted  from,  the  projicr 
name  has  been  substituted  for  the  pronoun,  the 
narrative  has  been  altered  to  suit  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sage,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  this  would  be  done  in 
the  margin,  sometimes  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
In  process  of  time,  the  manuscript  with  its  altera¬ 
tions  went  into  the  hands  of  a  copyist,  who  then, 
according  to  his  lights  or  his  bias,  inserted  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  alterations,  possibly  with  some 
further  additions  of  his  own,  all  which  from  that 
day  forward  became  in  that  uncritical  age  indis¬ 
tinguishable  and  inseparable  fixim  the  original 
work.  I  will  give  instances  of  each  kind  of  addi¬ 
tion  before  proceeding  further. 

1.  Words  added  to  a  sentence  to  complete  and 
.strengthen  the  sense  or  make  it  more  intelligible ; 
as,  for  example :  — 

Matt.  xiii.  51,  “Jesuit  snith  unto  (hem,  Have  ye 
understood  all  these  things  V  ” 

Mark  xiii.  5,  “  And  he  stretched  it  out,  and  his 
hand  was  restored  whole  as  the  other.”  v.  40,  “  He 
taketh  the  father  and  mother  ....  and  entereth 
in  where  the  d.amsel  was  lyinii’’ 

Luke  vii.  10,  “  And  they  tliat  wore  sent,  return¬ 
ing  to  the  house,  found  the  servant  whole  that  had 
been  sick.” 

John  xl.  41,  “  Tlien  they  took  awav  the  stone 
from  the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid.”  xii.  1, 
“  Then  Jesus  came  to  Bethany  where  Lazarus  was 
which  had  been  dead.” 

Acts  xxiv.  15,  “  Tliat  there  shall  lie  a  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust.” 
26,  “  He  hojied  also  that  money  should  have  been 
given  him  of  Paul,  that  he  mif/ht  loose  him.” 

Occasionally  these  additions  have  a  theological 
motive,  as  in  Luke  iv.  41,  where  “  Christ  ”  has  been 
inserted,  —  “  Tliou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  God  ” ; 
or  John  ix.  35,  where  “  Son  of  God  ”  has  been 
substituted  for  “  Son  of  Man.”  * 

But  by  far  the  largest  number  of  additions  under 
this  head  consist  of  single  words  jiut  in  to  remedy 
halting  sentences  or  obscure  construction :  “  say¬ 
ing,”  “  certain,”  “  yet,”  “  also,”  “  unto  them,”  “  un¬ 
to  him,”  and  the  like.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  one  can  trac-k  the  particular  editor  (as  we 
should  say)  who  made  this  class  of  additions  almost 


*  In  John  xix.  40,  the  Alexandrine  MS.  substitutes  “  God  ”  for 
“Jesus,”  so  that  it  is  perhaps  by  a  mere  accident  that  ire  es¬ 
caped  having  in  our  English  Bibles  the  very  inconvenient  expres¬ 
sion,  “Then  took  they  the  body  of  God,  and  wound  it  in  linen 
ciothes.” 
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verse  by  verse  along  the  pages  of  the  Gospels,  and 
can  trace  his  nervous  anxiety  lest  any  of  the  sacred 
words  he  loved  so  dearly  should  be  misunderstood 
or  jierverted  for  want  of  his  too  careful  additions. 
The  jiages  literally  teem  with  his  affectionate 
touches.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Matthew,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  are  ten  such  insertions :  — 

2  and  5,  “ Tliy  sins  be  forgiven  thee”  9,  “  As 
Jesus  passed  forth  from  thence.”  10,  “  Many  pub¬ 
licans  and  sinners  came  and  sat  down.”  12,  “  \\^en 
Jesus  heard  that,  he  said  unto  them.”  14,  “  Why- 
do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft?”  24,  “He  said 
mto  them,  Give  place.”  27,  “  Two  blind  men  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  crying.”  31,  “  Spread  abroad  his  fame 
in  all  that  country.”  32,  “  Brought  to  him  a  dumb 
man.”  35,  “  Teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and 
preacliing  the  gosjiel.” 

The  four  consecutive  verses  47  to  50  of  Luke 
viii.  contain  four  additions  of  this  kind,  namely- : 
“  She  declared  unto  him  before  all  the  people.” 
“  He  said  unto  her.  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort.” 
“  Saying  to  him.  Thy-  daughter  is  dead.”  “  lie  an¬ 
swered  liim,  saying.  Fear  not.” 

So  also  in  Mark  i.  40,  “  Beseeching  him  and 
kneeling  down  to  him,  and  saying.”  41,  “  And 
touched  him,  and  saith  unto  him,  I  will.”  ii.  5, 
“  Son,  thy-  sins  be  forgiven  thee.”  8,  “  lie  said 
unto  them.  Why-  reason  ye?  ” 

Luke  XX.  24,  “  They-  answered  and  said,  Ca;- 
sar’s.”  34,  “  Jesus  answerimj  said.”  xxi.  2,  “  And 
he  saw  also  a  certain  j)oor  widow.”  8,  “  Go  y  e  not 
therefore  after  them.” 

But  we  need  not  go  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
for  examples  of  this.  Tlu!  italics  in  our  own  Bibles 
—  explanatory  words  added  by  the  translators  with 
the  same  pious  intention  as  those  just  spoken  of,  and 
as  often  unnecessary-  —  furnish  instances  of  the 
very-  selfsame  things. 

2.  We  now  come  to  words  added  to  complete  a 
quotation,  or  bring  a  statement  into  harmony  with 
a  parallel  passage.  Instances  of  these  are  the  quo¬ 
tation  from  Isaiah  in  Matt.  xv.  8,  “  This  people 
draweth  niijh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honor- 
eth  me  with  their  lips  ” ;  and  the  statement  in 
Mark  v.  7,  “  Cried  with  a  loud  voice  and  said. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus  thou  Son  of 
the  most  high  God  ?  ”  w-hich  is  possibly-  completed 
from  the  parallel  passages  in  Luke  and  Mat¬ 
thew. 

3.  Pronouns  displaced  for  the  proper  name  of  the 
person  referred  to  are  incessant:  as  Matt.xv.  30, 
“  Cast  them  dow-n  at  Jesus’  [his]  feet  ” ;  Mark 
i.  41,  “And  .Tesus  [he],  moved  with  compassion”; 
Luke  X.  21,  “  In  that  nour  .fesus  [he]  rejoiced  ” ; 
John  iii.  2,  “  Tlie  same  came  to  Jesus  [him]  by¬ 
night”;  Acts  xi.  25,  “Tlien  departed  Barnabas 
[he]  vo  Tarsus  ” ;  Luke  xii.  62,  “  And  Peter  [he] 
went  cut.” 

4.  Additions  to  explain  a  name  of  place  or  j)er- 
son  are  also  occasionally  found ;  as  .John  ix.  2,  “  Go 
to  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  wash  ” ;  xii.  4,  “  Judas 
Iscariot,  Simon’s  son,  w-hich  should  betray-  him  ” ; 
Luke  xi.  29,  “  the  sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet.” 

5.  Alterations  bearing  on  the  topography  of  the 
Holy  Land  are  rare  and  not  ven"  material.  Tlie 
chief  one  is  the  substitution  of  Magdala  for  Maga¬ 
dan  in  Matt.  xv.  39 ;  Magdala  having  probably 
crent  into  the  copies  from  a  desire  to  connect  it  with 
“  Mary  the  Magdalene.”  In  Mark  vii.  31  a  change 
of  some  moment  is  made  by  the  alteration  of  “  de- 
J)arting  through  the  coasts  of  Tv-re  and  Sidon  ”  from 

departing  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  he  came  through 


Sidon,”  —  showing  that  the  road  was  the  same  then 
as  now. 

The  transition  is  easy-  from  these  small  additions 
to  such  longer  and  more  important  ones  as  Matt, 
xxvii.  35,  or  Mark  xv.  28,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  the  anxiety  of  a  commentator  to  square  the 
facts  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old ;  or  Mark  ix.  44  and  46,  which  have  prob¬ 
ably-  been  inserted  to  correspond  with  verse  48  and 
with  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24 ;  or  Luke  xvii.  36,  added  from 
Matt.  xxiv.  40  ;  or  Matt.  xii.  47,  added  from  Luke 
viii.  20. 

In  all  the  cases  of  which  these  are  tvpes,  there  is 
some  motive,  more  or  less  obvious,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  addition.  But  it  is  more  diilicult  to  explain 
the  presence  of  other  passages,  such  as  Matt.  xvi. 
2,  3,  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  or  John  v.  4,  which  are  not 
found  in  (-ither  of  the  most  ancient  copies,  and  for 
which  no  authority-  or  hint  appears  in  other  parts 
of  the  Gospels. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  next  class  of  ad¬ 
ditions,  which  are  in  all  respects  truly-  startling.  I 
mean  those  which  contain  some  of  the  most  char¬ 
acteristic  and  “  Christian  ”  sentiments  in  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.  There  are  few  who,  if 
asked  to  name  the  incident  which  most  clearly-  em¬ 
bodied  the  justice,  mercy-,  and  tenderness  of  Christ, 
and  supplied  us  with  the  most  precious  traits  of  His 
{versonal  manners,  would  not  quote  the  story-  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery-.  And  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  story  —  John  vii.  53  to  viii. 
11  —  did  not  exist  in  the  original  Gospel ;  in  fact, 
did  not  make  its  appearance  in  any  edition  before 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  And  there  are 
several  other  passages,  which,  though  shorter,  are 
hardly-  less  characteristic  than  is  this  story.  The 
beautifiU  narrative  in  Luke  ix.  54  -  56  loses  not  only 
the  reference  to  the  act  of  Elijah,  which  has  always 
seemed  so  appropriate  to  the  locality,  but  it  loses 
what  seems  to  be  the  very  kernel  of  its  teaching, 
the  whole  of  the  words  printed  in  italics  being  an 
interpolation  in  copies  made  after  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century. 

“  And  when  his  disciples  .James  and  John  saw 
this,  they-  said.  Lord,  w-ilt  thou  that  we  command 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them, 
even  as  Elias  did?  But  he  tui-ned  and  rebuked 
them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  of,  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men’s  lives,  hut  to  save  them.  And  they  went  to 
another  village.” 

The  precept,  so  parallel  to  this  in  spirit,  con¬ 
tained  in  Mark  xi.  26,  which  has  formed  the  motive 
of  so  many-  a  prayer,  and  the  text  of  so  many-  a  ser¬ 
mon,  —  “For  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  w-ill  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  forgive  your  trespasses,” 
—  is  in  like  manner  an  interpolation  of  later  date 
than  either  the  Sinaitic  or  Vatican  MS.  Even  the 
utterance  of  omr  Lord  on  the  cross  —  Luke  xxiii.  34, 
“Father,  forgive  them,  f()r  they-  know  not  what 
they-  do  ”  —  must  pass  into  the  same  category-,  and 
be  erased  from  the  original  draft  of  the  record. 
To  the  same  purjvort  are  the  wortls  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  in  Matt.  v.  44,  —  “  Bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,”  w-hich, 
although  they  lie  at  the  very-  foundation  of  Christian 
morality,  must  henceforwanl  be  swept  away. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  notice  a  saying  at¬ 
tributed  to  Christ,  which  though  it  has  escaped  be¬ 
ing  inserted  in  the  received  text  of  the  Testament, 
and  is  therefore  not  in  our  English  Bibles,  —  and 
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rightly,  since  as  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  three 
manuscripts  which  form  the  basis  of  «)ur  examina¬ 
tion,  it  can  hardly  have  l)et'n  writt*‘n  by  the  Evan¬ 
gelist, —  is  yet  so  full  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
so  appropriate  to  some  of  the  ({uestioiis  of  our  day, 
that  we  can  as  ill  afibrtl  to  lose  it  as  any  of'  tho.-c 
just  quoteil.  It  occurs  as  an  inter{H)lation  in  Luke 
vi.  4,  and  is  as  follows:  “On  the  same  day  he 
saw  a  certain  man  working  on  the  Sabbath,  and  he 
said  unto  him,  Man.  if  indeetl  thou  knowest  what 
thon  doest,  blcsstnl  art  thou  ;  but  if  thou  knowest 
not,  thon  art  cursed,  and  a  transgi’essor  of  the 
law.” 

4Vhat  shall  we  say  of  such  senU-nces  as  tliese  V 
'Fhey  cannot  surely  be  the  invention  of  those  who 
inserted  them  in  the  later  MSS.  'Hiere  is  some¬ 
thing  alMHit  them  which  forbids  us  to  (piestion  their 
authenticity,  or  to  aseril)e  Uiem  to  any  one  but 
Jesus  hiniscdf.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  their 
omission  in  the  oldest  i‘oj;ies  seems  to  show  that 
they  did  ni>t  fonn  part  of  the  Original  (Jospids. 
Tliey  must  belong  to  the  same  category  with  those 
“  words  of  the  Lord  .lesus,”  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  —  “  It  is  mon-  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive  ”  (Acts  xx.  35),  and  with 
those  countless  “  things  ”  that  might  have  filled 
the  “world  itself,”  the  recollection  of  which,  so 
many  years  alter,  at  the  close  of  a  long  lift*,  litrci'd 
St.  John  to  speak  of  his  own  (iosjiel  as  a  mere 
skeleton  sketcli  of  the  life  of  his  Master. 

Certainly,  if  in  many  respects  we  have  lost  by 
the  inaccurate  and  rethindant  edition  of  Eiasmus 
and  Stephens,  in  other  rt'spects  we  have  gained; 
ti>r  a  Testament  without  the  story  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  and  without  the  other  gracious 
wonls  Just  quoted,  would  Iw  robbed  of  some  of  its 
most  precious  gems,  even  though  it  be  the  fact  that 
those  gems  «lid  not  fonn  a  part  f>f  the  ( rospels  as 
they  left  the  hands  of  their  authors. 

Tlie  longest  of  the  interpolations  in  the  (Jospels, 
and  the  only  one  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is 
the  conclusion  of  St.  Mark,  in  which  the  verses 
from  verse  nine  to  the  end  ot  the  chapter,  though  a 
very  ancient  addition,  are  not  found  in  the  oldest 
copies,  and  theretore  cannot  be  accepted  as  from 
the  hand  of  the  Evangfdist.  But  this  p.tssage  is  of 
a  very-  different  mature  tWtni  those*  just  noticed,  and 
of  secondary  interest ;  and  its  loss  would  he  of  far 
less  moment  than  theirs,  —  since  while  in  one  jK)r- 
tion  is  a  mere  remim'  of  tht*  narratives  of  the  other 
Gospels,  in  another  it  breathes  a  far  less  Christian 
spirit  than  that  which  distinguishes  them. 

Mj'  examination,  which  I  now  bring  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  has  been  done  only  in  the  ioughest  and  most 
imperfect  manner,  and  must  be  taken  as  the  work 
of  a  mere  layman,  .anxious  only  to  exeite  others  to 
acquaintance  with  that  which  he  has  himself  found 
so  attractive  and  useful. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  GosjHils ;  but  the 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation,  though  perhaps  less 
exquisitely  interesting,  will  be  found  hardly  less 
fruitful  than  the  (iospels.  And  in  the  (iosjiels  I 
have  dealt  with  the  redundances  only.  'Fhe  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  age  and  authority  of  the  three  copies 
adduced  are  so  fullj-  and  authoritatively  treated  in 
the  clear  and  interesting  preface  which  Professor 
Tischendorf  has  prefixed  to  the  volume,  as  to 
render  any  further  remarks  on  these  hc;ids  un¬ 
necessary. 

Any  one  who  ivill  take  this  Testament  of  Baron 
Tauchnitz’s,  and  will  mark  out  with  a  pencil  the 
passages  specified  in  the  notes  as  omittwl  in  the 


three  MSS.  or  in  two  of  them,  will  be  astonished 
at  the  alterations  in  the  face  of  those  familiar  pages. 
And  if  at  fi**8t  tlie  phrases  often  seem  balder  and 
the  sentences  less  fluent  ami  abnipter  than  iK'fore, 
he  will  find  these  deficiencies  made  up  f<ir  by  great¬ 
er  lift*  and  grt'ater  reality,  an<l  will  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  he  has  come  much  «*loser 
to  the  original  condition  of  a  tliK-umeiit  which  all 
must  desire  to  possess  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
original  form,  and  has  eaught  a  trifle  less  faintly 
the  cch<K‘s  of  that  divine  voice,  for  the  tones  of 
which  men  wen*  never  more  eagerly  listening  than 
they  art*  now. 

'i'he  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  for  the 
imjirovemcnt  of  this  pn*tty  little  volume  is  that 
some  means  should  hi*  taken  of  showing  in  the 
verses  themselves  the  alterations  inilicatcd  in  the 
notes.  Without  this  it  will  never  produce  its  full 
effect.  But  when  so  done  —  as  any  one  may  try 
for  himself  with  a  peneil  —  the  effect  is  most  nnex- 
jweted. 

The  redundances  might  be  shown  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  other  kinds  of  alteration  might  I* 
indicated,  at  least  where  they  are  of  material  im¬ 
portance. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  H.vusm  axx  is  to  pay  !if  50,000  to  Mdllc.  Dc- 
jazet  toi  her  theatre,  which  has  lK*en  demolishetl  hy  i 
the  march  of  improvement. 

SoMK  Ptirisian  vandal  has  flu-own  ink  over  Car-  i 
jieaux’s  beautitiil  piei*e  of  statuary,  'fhe  Dance,  ' 
which  decorates  thefayade  of  the  new  Opera  House.  ; 
Paris  is  n.aturally  very  mad  about  it. 

Dn.  Si*iKHS,  author  of  a  well-known  French  and  • 
1-higlish  dictionary,  and  other  valuable  cducatioiwl  j 
works,  died  a  few  weeks  since  at  his  residence  .at  !| 
Passa.  Ilis  age  was  sixty-two.  || 

Mi)I.i.k.  MAi.LixtiKit,  die  swimming ilonna  ij 
of  Herr  W agner’s  new  ojiera,  is  about  to  marry  I  Icrr  '1 
Diiringsfeld,  a  comedian,  who  once  saved  her  from 
an  assassin’s  pistol  at  the  expense  to  himself  of  a  ; 
serious  wound.  , 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  Mr.  Charles  jj 
Dickens  was  left  executor  by  that  eccentric  clergy-  ij 
man,  the  Rev.  Chauncy  llare  'fowiisend.  Mr.  |j 
Dickens  is  now  about  to  publish  an  account  of  his  1 
late  friend’s  “  Religious  (Opinions.”  ' 

A  PROPOSAL  was  recently  made  by  the  Physician-  ||| 
General  to  the  Prussian  Navy  that  a  unlfonn  flag  of  Ji 
distress  should  be  adopted  by  all  civilized  nations.  |o 
'Die  North  German  Com‘S[)ondent  now  announces  j|l 
that  the  French  Government  has  already  given  its 
consent  to  this  projios.al. 

Madamk  Oltmpk  Audouari),  a  literary  lady, 
feeling  herself  aggi-ieved  by  an  article  in  the  Fif/n- 
ro,  has  calleil  out  M.  de  Villemessant.  This  fiery 
authoress  begs  to  inform  the  editor  of  the  Fi<i<iro 
that  he  nee<l  have  no  scrujdes  as  to  accepting  her 
challenge,  seeing  that  she  is  a  widow,  and  has  nei¬ 
ther  father  nor  brother.  She  is,  moreover,  a  capi¬ 
tal  shot,  and  informs  her  adversary  that  a  ball  fin'd 
by  a  feminint*  h<and  is  quite  as  murdenms  in  its  re¬ 
sult  as  any  other. 

Thk  Emperor  of  China  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  is 
to  be  married  this  year,  with  immense  pomp,  to  his 
first  and  chief  wife,  —  his  Empress.  He  will  be 
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simultaneously  provided  with  second  and  third 
wires;  and  from  all  j)arts  of  the  empire  victims 
are  bcin'^  collected  to  swell  the  list  of  his  harem. 
Everj’  Tartar  family,  we  believe,  is  obli<^‘d  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  quota.  Local  selections  are  first  made, 
and  the  holocaust  is  sent  to  Pekin,  where  a  fresh 
selection  takes  place,  and  a  “  choscn  ”  number  arc 
condemneil  to  a  lite-lon;;  seclusion,  'lliey  are  not 
allowed  to  see  their  relations ;  many  never  see  their 
lord  and  master,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death  they 
are  still  condemned  to  i)t‘rj)etual  isolation  and  cel¬ 
ibacy. 

Moxsikuu  LiKiir.KU'H  has  presented  a  memoir 
to  the  Ac-otleraic  des  Sciences,  which  contains  some 
interesting  details  concerning  a  new  anmsthetie  he  j 
has  just  discovered.  An  im|K)rtant  difference  be¬ 
tween  this  new  chemical  comiK)und.  which  he  calls 
“chloral,”  and  all  other  substances  used  for  the 
pur|K»se  of  jjroducinj;  insensibilitj",  is,  that  it  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  absorption  instead  of  inhalation,  and 
tills  enables  the  dose  applied  to  lie  measured  with 
jrn-ater  accuracy.  On  passin<i  into  the  system  it  be¬ 
comes  decomposed  into  formiate  of  potassium  and 
chloroform,  and  produces  more  jK-rfect  insensibility 
than  either  ordinary  chlorofonn  or  ether.  Its  use 
is  said  to  be  unattended  by  any  danger.  In  a  very 
jiainful  and  difficult  ojwration  lately  pertiinneil  on 
a  woman  M.  Liebreich  applied  chloral  with  jier-- 
fed  success,  the  jiatient  being  kept  under  its  influ¬ 
ence  for  over  two  hours. 

'riiK  English  journals  received  by  the  last  steamer, 
are  crowded  with  editorial  articles  and  commu¬ 
nications,  toucliing  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “True  Story  of 
Laily  Kyron’s  Life.”  'Fhat  the  stori’  is  true,  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  best  authorities.  The  letter  aildrcssed 
to  the  newspapers  by  Messrs.  Wharton  and  h'ords 
the  solicitors  of  “  the  descendants  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  late  Lady  Ntx-l  Byron,”  is  anything  hut 
a  refutation  of  charges  brought  against  Byron. 
“  'Iliese  gentlemen,”  says  the  London  Times  of 
September  the  3d,  “  as  having  ac  ted  ‘  for  u|)v.  ard.s  of 
half  a  century  as  solicitors  to  Lady  Byron’s  family,’ 
may  no  doubt  claim  to  speak  with  considerable 
weight  iiiKin  any  subject  «-onnected  with  Lady  By¬ 
ron’s  domestic  affairs.  It  seems  that  the  subject 
now  under  discussion  was  not  kejit  strictly  secret 
within  her  own  breast,  but  was  imparted  to  certain 
advfrers,  and  even  committed  formally  to  i)aper,  and 
under  these  circumstances  few  would,  perhaps,  i»e  so 
likely  to  leani,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  cor¬ 
rect  history  of  it  as  the  family  lawyers.  Besides, 
we  need  scarcely  express  our  l)elief  that  Messrs. 
Wharton  and  Fords  would  not  come  forward  in  the 
matter  as  they  have  done,  unless  they  had  ample 
grounds  for  doing  so.  If,  therefore,  they  distinctly 
contradicted  Mrs.  Stowe’s  assertion,  we  confess  we 
should  be  inclined  to  jwefer  their  evidence  to  hers, 
j  as  the  more  likely  to  be  accurate.  But  for  these 
very  reasons  it  seems  to  us  a  most  significant  fact 
that,  though  thus  coming  forward  apparently  in  di¬ 
rect  op|)osition  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  manifesting  the 
greatest  .anxiety  to  discredit  her  story,  Messrs. 
Wharton  and  Fords  do  not,  nevertheless,  altogether 
contradict  it.  They  do  not  say,  as  they  would  nat¬ 
urally  be  glad  to  say  at  once,  if  they  could,  that  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  story  is  in  the  only  important  resjmet  incoi'- 
rect,  —  that  Lady  Byron  never  imputed  to  her  hus¬ 
band  the  criminality  now  for  the  first  time  revealed 
to  the  world ;  but  tliey  only  deny  that  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
statement  is  ‘  complete  ’  or  ‘  authentic,’  and  that  it 
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‘  can  be  regarded  as  Lady  Byron’s  own  state¬ 
ment.’  ” 

I'he  Pall  Mall  (lazette  remarks ;  “  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Fords,  in  their 
carefully  eo!n|>osed  letter,  make  no  charge  of  mate¬ 
rial  inaccuracy  against  Mrs.  Stowe,  but  dwell  on  the 
incompleteness  of  her  statement.  It  is  to  be  in- 
fe.Tcd  that  substantially  Mrs.  Stowe’s  statement  is 
correct,  and  that  more  remains  to  be  told :  worse 
cannot  Ik?  l)ehind.” 

I'he  Satunlay  Review,  while  it  takes  strong  ex- 
<‘i  ptions  to  (rertain  parts  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  paper, 
is  forced  to  admit  its  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  main 
charge,  and  furnishes  the  following  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  Lord  Byron  :  — 

“  We  have  gone  tbinugb  Moore’s  Memoirs  relating  to 
this  j)eriod,  l^l-'t-l^la,  and  it  is  umiuestionablc  and  un¬ 
deniable  that  it  affords  great  corrolioration  to  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  —  or  Lady  Byron’s  —  narrative.  Byron’s  life  up 
to  that  time  had  been  bad  enough  ;  but  now  there  a|>iK?ars 
something  secret,  mysterious,  and  hidden,  a  frc(inent  ref- 
ereiu'e  to  some  esf)ceial  guilt  and  agony,  which  shows 
tliat  something  had  hapjwned  very  different  from  all  that 
had  bap|>cned  l)efore  ;  some  guilt  different  in  kind  from 
the  unclean  and  coarse  and  drunken  life  of  the  previous 
years.  It  is  not  so  much  on  what  Byron  savs,  as  ou 
what  he  hints,  that  we  found  this  judgment.  There  is, 
we  all  know,  in  eases  of  great  sin,  a  strange,  unnatural, 
or  perhajis  natural,  <lallying  aiul  jdaying  round  the  fatal 
secret.  It  is  concealed  perhaps,  but  it  is  always  on  the 
very  jioint  of  licing  revealed,  as  though,  which  is  per- 
ha]).s  true,  there  were  some  horrid  fitscination  in  crime 
which  all  but  compels  the  criminal  to  avow  it.  Read  by 
the  lurid  light  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  narrative,  what  Byron 
said  in  his  lettci-s  to  Moore  at  this  time,  what  he  insert¬ 
ed  in  his  Diary,  and  the  poems  which  he  wrote  become 
of  the  highest  interest  and  significance. 

“  Some  passages  from  Moon-’s  book  we  extract.  The 
very  first  mention  of  Augusta  Leigh  o<-curs  in  the  Diary  : 

“  ‘  March  22,  1814.  She  is  a  friend  of  Augusta’s,  and 
whatever  she  loves  I  can’t  help  liking.  March  28. 
Augusta  wants  me  to  make  it  nj»  with  rarli,sle.  I  have 
refused  n-enj  [.s/c]  IkhIv  else,  but  I  can’t  deny  her  any¬ 
thing;  so  I  must  e’en  do  it.  April  10.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  haiipiest  when  alone ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that  I  never  am  long  in  the  scK-iety  even  of  her  I  love 
((jod  knows  too  well,  and  the  Devil  probably  too)  with¬ 
out  a  yearning  for  the  company  of  my  lamp.’ 

“  And  a  week  aftenvards  the  journal  was  discontinued. 
AVe  turn  to  the  eorre-ijondcnee  with  ifoore  :  — 

“  ‘  Feb.  4,  1814.  Mrs.  Leigh  is  with  me  at  Xewstead. 
March  .‘1  [after  returning  to  London].  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  tell  you  that  I  um  uucomfortalilc  if  only  to  make 
you  come  to  town  .  .  .  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I 
wouhl  sooner  turn  for  consolation  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  I 
have  no  lack  of  argument  to  ponder  ujiou  of  the  most 
gloomy  description,  but  this  comes  from  othr  causes. 
.  .  .  'riiere  is  nothing  ujton  the  spot  either  to  love  or 
hate,  but  I  certainly  have  subjects  for  both  at  no  very 
great  distance.  .  .  .  March  12.  Guess  darkly.  ...  At 
])rcsent  I  shall  say  no  more,  and,  perhaps,  —  but  no 
matter.  .Vj)ril  0.  T  have  more  or  less  been  breaking  a 
few  of  the  favorite  commandments  ;  bnt  I  mean  to  pull 
nj)  ami  marry,  —  if  any  one  will  have  me.’ 

“  At  this  moment  Bvron  declared  a  sudden  resolution, 
which,  however,  he  iliil  not  keep,  never  to  write  ag-ain  ; 
and  from  other  notices,  the  exchange  of  books  and 
letters,  we  find  that  he  wtis  in  dailv  communication  with 
his  half-sister.  May  4.  he  .sends  Moore  a  song,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  never  published  till  after  his  death, 
which  seems  at  this  time  significant ;  — 

^  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  name, 

There  is  {^ief  in  the  soaml,  there  is  guilt  in  the  fame ; 

Too  brief  for  our  passion,  too  long  for  oar  peace 

Were  those  hours  can  their  joy  or  their  bitterness  cease  f 

We  repent  ~  we  abjure  —  we  will  break  from  oar  chain, 

We  will  part  —  we  will  fly  —  to  unite  it  again  ! 

0  !  thine  be  the  gladness  and  mine  be  the  guilt.’ 
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As  we  have  said,  not  one  of  these  expressions  is  eonclii- 
sive,  but  taken  together  they  become  important. 

“  As  soon  as  Byron  was  clear  of  Kngland,  he  wrote  the 
famous  verses  ‘  To  Augusta,’  which  were  never  pub¬ 
lished  till  after  his  death,  lieginning :  — 

‘  My  Bister,  my  eweet  sister.’ 

It  is_ certainly  open  to  aiiylwdy  to  say  that  it  might  be 
only'  fraternal  love  which  dictated  the  very  strong  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  remarkable  poem ;  it  is  also  certain,  on 
the  other  hantl,  that,  read  by  the  light  of  Lady  Byron’s 
story,  these  strange  lines  arc  also  susceptible  of  a  very 
different  and  blacker  interpretation.  As  we  have  said 
before,  taken  by  itself,  this  poem  concludes  nothing ; 
taken  in  connection  with  other  things,  it  seems  to  mean 
a  good  deal.  The  j)er.son  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  had  a  husband,  ami,  ns  the 
Peerage  tells  us,  ‘issue.’  I’oets  may  adddress  their 
sisters  in  very  affectionate  language,  but  they  seldom 
talk  of  living,  and  living  forever,  with  a  married  wo¬ 
man,  even  though  she  may  be  a  favorite  half-sister ;  — 

“  ‘  Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thoa  art  the  same, 

A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 

There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,  — 

A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

The  first  were  nothing,  —  had  1  still  tlie  last. 

It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness  : 

.  .  .  .  even  at  moments  I  would  think  I  see 
Some  living  thing  to  love,  but  none  like  thee. 

0  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  ! 

Had  I  but  sooner  learnt  , 

I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  lie. 

The  passions  which  have  tom  me  would  hare  slept, 

I  had  not  suffered,  and  thou  hail  not  wepL 

We  were,  and  are,  —  I  am,  even  as  thou  art,  — 

Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign : 

We  are  entwined,  let  death  come  slow  or  fast.’ 

“  Byron’s  first  literary  work  after  the  separation  was  to 
write  ‘  Manfred,’  a  ghastly  tale,  the  interest  of  which 
centres  on  incest.  We  arc  quite  aware  that  jioets  and 
dramatists  are  not  to  lie  identified  with  the  characters  or 
plots  which  they  draw.  Racine  wrote  ‘  Phedre,’  but  this 
is  no  proof  that  he  or  any  other  tragedian  practised  he 
vices  of  the  characters  which  he  draws.  We  certainly 
cannot  agree  with  Mrs.  Stowe’s  wild  assertion  that 
‘  anybody  who  reads  “  Manfred  ”  with  this  story  in  his 
mind  will  see  that  it  ’  —  the  story  we  suppose  —  ‘  is 
true.’  But  when  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has 
been  said  by  a  writer  in  the  Times,  ‘  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  a  man  with  the  secret  of  incest  on  his 
soul  would  have  written  “  Manfred,”  ’  we  should  say,  for 
the  psychological  reason  to  which  we  have  already  re¬ 
ferred,  this  is  a  very  likely  thing  for  him  to  do.  *rhis 
view  of  the  real  significance  of  ‘  Manfred  ’is  illustrated  by 
a  remarkable  passage  in  a  letter  to  Murray  of  July  9, 
1817,  soon  after  its  publication,  and  rererring  to  a 
criti(iue  which  had  been  sent  by  Murray  to  Byron : 
‘  Send  me  the  rest ;  and  also  p.  270,  where  there  is  an 
“  account  of  the  supposed  origin  of  this  dreadful  story  ”  ; 

—  in  which,  by  the  way,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  con- 
iecturer  is  out,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  I 
had  a  better  origin  [for  “  Manfred  ”]  than  he  ran  devise  or 
divine,  for  the  soid  of  him.’  But  this  summer  of  1816, 
was  spent  not  only  in  writing  ‘  Manfred,’  but  in  .Shelley’s 
company ;  and  Shelley  at  that  very  moment  was  en¬ 
gage  in  writing  the  ‘^levolt  of  Islam,’  a-dircct  and  elab¬ 
orate  vindication  of  incest,  —  and  which,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  in  its  original  form  ns  ‘  Laou  and  Cythna  ’  was 
even  more  offensive  than  it  now  is.  We  have  heard  an 
ingenious  but  over-fanciful  speculation  that  Astarte,  the 
strange  name  of  the  incestuous  sister  in  ‘  Manfred  ’  con¬ 
tains  a  sort  of  anagram  of  the  principal  letters  of  the 
name  of  Byron’s  half-sister.  But  this  is  probably  a 
casual  coincidence.  The  drama  of  ‘  Cain,’  on  which  liirs. 
Stowe  rests  so  much  as  confirming  the  charge  of  incest, 
is  of  much  later  date. 

“  To  conclude.  Is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  invented  this  history  t  Most  improbable, 

—  all  but  impossible.  Is  it  probable,  or  even  possible. 


that  Lady  Byron  invented  this  history  1  Most  improb¬ 
able,  —  all  but  inqiossible.  Is  it  probable,  or  even  possi¬ 
ble,  that  Lady  Byron,  without  intending  to  misstate  or 
misunderstand,  did  take  ««  se'rieux  some  foolish  and 
culpable  affectation  of  vice,  some  swagger  and  boast  on 
her  husband’s  part  of  some  great  and  secret  crime, 
which  only  existed  in  his  own  morbid  imagination,  and 
was  only  uttered  for  the  sake  of  annoying  his  wife,  and 
in  his  ordinary  or  extraordinarv  evil  t’emiicr  7  Just  jios- 
sible,  —  but  very  improbable.  Is  the  story  an  hallucina¬ 
tion  on  Lady  Byron’s  part  ?  Not  at  all  likely  —  but  of 
course  possilile.  If  therefore  there  is  nothing  ab.solutcly 
to  discredit  Mrs.  Stowe’s  truthfulness,  or  Lady  Byrona 
truthfulness,  and  if  the  prohahilitics  against  illusion  or 
misunderstanding  are  so  great,  we  are  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  history  in_  its  essence  — 
that  is,  as  a  charge  of  incest  —  is  more  likely  on  all  ac- 
I  counts  to  be  true  than  not. 


SUMMER  AVEATIIER. 

1. 

The  sun  was  shining  on  the  hills 
And  gilding  the  purple  heather, 
As  you  and  I  were  roaming,  love. 

In  summer  weather. 

The  birds  were  singing  in  the  trees, 
The  lark  sung  in  the  sky. 

But  ah  !  I  heeded  not  their  songs 
As  they  winged  by. 

For  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  song 
Of  bird  upon  a  tree 
Was  the  music  of  your  voice,  love. 
As  you  spoke  to  me. 

Blue  was  the  sunny  streamlet 
And  blue  the  summer  skies. 

But  bluer,  oh  !  a  thousand  times 
Were  your  soft  eyes. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  wild  flowers. 
With  dew-drops  newly  wet. 

But  sweeter  was  the  moment,  love, 
When  our  lips  met. 

Warm  was  the  golden  sunlight 
On  fields  that  gladly  shine. 

But  warmer  was  your  true  heart 
That  beat  with  mine. 


The  year  is  growing  old,  love. 

The  sun  has  hid  his  light. 

My  life  is  growing  dark  too. 

And  turning  into  night. 

Tlie  flowers  bloom  no  longer. 

The  birds  have  hushed  their  song, 
And  the  music  of  the  streamlet 
No  longer  flows  along. 

But  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  song 
Of  bird  upon  a  tree  ■ 

Is  the  music  of  your  voice,  love. 

As  you  speak  to  me. 

Come,  love,  and  sit  beside  me. 

And  lay  your  hand  in  mine. 

Look  full  into  my  heart,  love. 

With  those  true  eyes  of  thine. 

Is  there  aught  changed  within  it  ? 

Has  it  grown  strange  or  cold, 

O  love  1  though  life  is  weary, 

Now  that  the  vear  is  old  ? 
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